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THE STUDENT WRITER’S 


Literary Market Tips 
Gathered M from Authoritative 


Hearst’s International, 119 West Fortieth Street, 
New York, according to a statement from Norman 
Hapgood, editor, ‘‘offers a market for articles, 
short-stories, and serials. We pay on acceptance 
according to the value of the material. All of our 
needs are pretty well taken care of at this time, 
but we are always glad to examine material sub- 
mitted.’’ 

Detective Tales is to be the name of the new 
magazine announced in August by the Independent 
Publishers Incorporated, 854 North Clark Street, 
Chieago. This magazine was first announced as 
Detective Stories. Edwin Baird, editor, writes: 
‘‘The first issue will appear on the news-stands 
throughout the country about September Ist. This 
issue will contain an assortment of the best mys- 
tery and detective stories I have been able to ob- 


- tain and will be a good index to the sort of ma- 


terial we are buying. A careful perusal of De- 
tective Tales, which will appear every two weeks 
after September Ist, will show the readers of THE 
STUDENT WRITER exactly what we want. We are 
still in the market for first-class detective fiction 
of all lengths up to 30,000 words; and later on— 


- about October 1st—we shall be glad to consider 


serials of 50,000 to 80,000 words. My chief need 
right now is for short-stories under 5000 words 
and novelettes of 10,000 to 20,000 words.’’ 


Department Store World, 300 Lincoln Building, 
Philadelphia, has been purchased by The Depart- 
ment Store World Company, Incorporated, and 


organized upon a sound financial basis. Bernard 


Morder, associate editor, writes: ‘‘We want 
authoritative writers to present matter that will 
be not only interesting, but stimulating and en- 
grossing. Our particular needs are for unique 
ideas, practical and sufficiently suggestive so that 
others may make use of them, not recitals of 
hackneyed methods and obvious estimates of ob- 
secure, self-styled successes. Articles of 1500 to 
2500 words, which are informant and decisive, 
embodying the interests of store executives, buyers, 
merchandisers, advertising directors, display di- 
rectors, personnel, and control are most desired. 
We pay on acceptance at the rate of one cent up. 
Should the material be of especial appeal and 
value we will consider longer contributions than 
designated above. We are also in the market for 
unusual and attractive photographs that illustrate 
department store efficiency or pertain to depart- 
ment store interests. We still have openings for 
correspondents in the various cities.’’ . 


Frank V. Faulhaber, 781 Woodward Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: ‘‘I am in the market 
for short items of particular interest to shoe re- 
tailers, explaining how a dealer sold two pairs of 
shoes instead of one, describing novel window 


\ 


trims, discussing business-increasing stunts, ney 
sales ideas, and similar matter, each item 

senting an actual experience, giving name and aj. 
dress of the concerned dealer, and accompanioj 
preferably, by a photograph of any size, clearney 
being an essential. The items, which should ly 
confined to 150 words, will be paid for on » 
ceptance at the rate of $1.00 to $2.00, while thy 
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photos will bring $1.50 to $5.00, according to ther— 2 
value. Return postage should be enclosed with 
submitted material.’’ 
The Jack O’Lantern, P. O. Box 668, New Have, & jin 
Connecticut, which was anuounced in August, give I ort 
notice of a change from its former program mad 
Harry F. Preller, editor, writes: ‘‘ We are pleased I ot 
to announce that circumstances have arisen oF yo 
“abling us to make The Jack O’Lantern a nation 
magazine, rather than local as we first intended & sop 
Because of the additional expense which thi in 
change of plans entails we will be able to pay for sp 
the present % cent—instead of 1 cent—per wor & yop 
for accepted material. However, all stories a BF ogy 
cepted prior to this change and all stories nov § yq 
being held for special consideration will, of cours, § - 
bé purchased at 1 cent per word as set forth n I 
our first notice. Our requirements remain th § '™ 
same. We want unusual, different stories aig ™ 
plays of 500 to 1500 words. We cannot use vem— 
or fillers. Manuscripts must be typewritten ani The 
the number of words should be indicated in t™ ™% 
title page. We have received a great many mati wopl 
scripts, but we have been obliged to return th ° 
majority of them. Lack of plot has been th te 
principal reason for these rejections. The storie § ™ 
had no plot, no objective, many were, technically, 
not short-stories at all. Other faults were ver & rap 
bosity, and carelessness in grammar, punctuatio, (gn 
and preparation of manuscript. We shall be pa § in 
tial to new writers, and shall expect their BF age 
operation in producing a magazine of literal & wan 
worth. ’’ be 
The Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phil» id 
delphia, Arthur H. Jenkins, editor, writes: ‘We pi 
use epigrams and short sayings in considerable pie 
numbers in The Farm Journal. A great deal va 
this material is sent to us, but its quality is us ter 
ally very poor. Most of the items we recelvt 
are platitudes, and most of them are either dil§ 7 
and uninteresting or cynical and ‘smart.’ We™§& | 
ceive very few which are at the same time elev deal 
and good-natured.’’ 
The Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, Net bid 
York, Leonard Liebling, editor, writes that it ® 
in the market for musical articles, 3000 words; BQ; 
short stories on musical topics, 3000 words; Mf 


anecdotes, jokes, and skits on musical topics. 
ment is on publication. 
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The Talmud Magazine, Park Square, Boston, 
Henry Raphael Gold, editor, writes: ‘‘We can 
ue articles of 800 to 1800 words, verse, jokes, 

otes, maxims and epigrams. All must be of 
Jewish interest. Payment is made upon accept- 
ane at rates varying according to the quality of 
the work.?” 


American Photography, 22 Columbus Avenue, 
poston, Mass., is always in the market, and con- 
trary to the impression of some, does not demand 
that articles be illustrated. It pays on publica- 
tim at fair rates. Articles should not run over 
00 words, and shorter ones are preferred. Re- 
ii of manuscripts is acknowledged with a card. 


The Radio Gazette, Hutchinson, Kans., is a new 
magazine launched by the Randles-Allen Publish- 
ing Company. Eugene S. Randles, editor, writes : 
“Though we maintain a live staff of radio men, 
we are in the market for articles that tell how 
to make radio equipment, technical descriptions of 
dations with photos, technical and out-of-the-or- 
dinary happenings with illustrations or drawings, 
artiles on various phases of development of the 
miio science, local happenings of national inter- 
et to radio fans, and any such material. We do 
wt publish any radio fiction, and only articles of 
pmetical value are desired. Writers should be 
aerate in details. We will pay according to 
merit and our need of the article, remitting upon 
aeeeptance or advising if we desire to hold. As 
you have previously been advised, publication of 
wr other projected magazine, The Boy’s Money 
Maker, has been deferred.’’ 


The Pioneer, 80 West Mulberry Avenue, San An- 
tonio, Texas, James Bennett Wooding, editor, 
wites: ‘‘We are in the market for a few well- 
witten short-stories, ranging around 2500 words. 
These should reflect Texas life, either city or ru- 
mil, in a charming vein. Can use out-of-door, love, 
sophisticated or business fiction—but it must bear 
the stamp of Texas. Payment is made shortly 
after acceptance at a low rate, but authors are 
supplied with copies.’’ 


Hotel and Restaurant, Dyment Publishing Com- 
pany, 301 Lister Building, Hamilton, Ontario, 
G. R. Dyment, editor, writes: ‘‘We are 
it the market for anything relative to the man- 
agement of hotels and restaurants. We do not 
vant theoretical stuff. Material for our use must 
be based on facts. That based on interviews with 
big owners and managers is good. We want to 
tow the small hotel and restaurant man how to 
avoid leaks and to increase his business. Articles 
thould not exceed 1000 words. Payment is on 
publication at rates depending on the type of mat- 
ter submitted. ’’ 


The Epworth Era, Nashville, Tenn., Fitzgerald 
§ Parker, editor, purchases stories and articles 
dealing with the work of the Epworth League at 

to $5 per thousand words, paid on acceptance, 

some poems and articles on the religious prob- 
lems of young people. 


Otwell’s Farmer Boy, Carlinville, Tllinois, ‘‘is 
. being published at the present time,’’ writes 
Otwell, editor. 


(Continued om page 22) 


Prize Contests 


Midnight, 119 W. Fortieth Street, New York, is 
a new weekly issued by the Macfadden Corpora- 
tion, which puts out Physical Culture, True 
Stories, National Pictorial Monthly, and Beauti- 
ful Womanhood. Midnight offers a field for start- 
ling confessions and thrilling adventures, in arti- 
cle and fictional form. In the first issue, dated 
August 19th, announcement is made of a $500 
prize contest in which awards will be made for 
‘‘the best stories of most thrilling midnight ad- 
ventures on the part of readers.’’ Prizes are $250 
for the best adventure, $100 for the next, $50 for 
the third, $25 for the fourth, $10 for the fifth, 
and thirteen prizes of $5 each. The contest closes 
October 14th, winners to be announced in the 
November 11th issue. Letters are limited to 300 
words or less. Address the Thrill Editor. 


The American Magazine, 381° Fourth Avenue, 
New York, announces a prize contest for letters 
on the subject, ‘‘The Thing I Have Never Been 
Able to Explain.’’ Occult experiences vouched 
for as true, are eligible. Letters are limited to 
400 words and prizes of $20, $10, and $5 will be 
awarded by the Contest Editor for the three best 
received before September 20th. 


True Story Magazine, 119 W. Fortieth Street, 
New York, announces that $5000 will be given in 
prizes for the most interesting stories from life re- 
ceived before November 30th. The first prize will 
be $1000, second $500, third $300, fourth $200, and 
there will be thirty prizes of $100 each. In no case 
will the prize be less than 2 cents a word. Con- 
test closes November 30th. 


Rays From the Rose Cross, Oceanside, Califor- 
nia, offers $15, $10, and $5 for the three best 
occult stories submitted of not less than 3000 
words, written in such form as to be entertaining 
to the general public, and embodying some phase 
of occultism or mysticism. It also offers prizes 
of $15, $10, and $5 for the three best philosophi- 
cal articles submitted describing some phase of 
occult. philosophy or the practical application of 
same to daily life; these should be not less than 
2000 words. Manuscripts must be marked ‘‘ Prize 
Competition.’’ Contest closes September 15th. 


The New York American, New York, offers 
prizes of $2500, $1500 and $1000 for the best 
chapters that are solutions of the serial, ‘‘Mys- 
terious Messages.’’ See copy of the New York 
American for particulars. 


The National Association of Wholesale Drug- 
gists, 99 Nassau Street, New York, offers $100, 
$50 and $25 for the three best articles of not 
more than 2500 words each on ‘‘The Economic 
Value of the Wholesale Salesman.’’ Full partic- 
ulars furnished on request. 


Practical Electrics, 236 Fulton Street, New 
York, offers a number of monthly cash prizes, in- 
cluding a $100 ‘‘ Household Wrinkle’’ contest; a 
$50 ‘‘Burnt-out Fuse’’ contest; $3 for the best 
picture of your electrical workshop; $3 for the 
best ‘‘short-cireuit,’’ the semi-humorous depart- 
ment. The magazine pays good prizes for elec- 
trical articles written in every-day language. 
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EXT month’s leading article 
has not been definitely set. 
tled upon. In all probability 

it will be a message to the writin 
fraternity by Professor Walter B. 
Pitkin, whose articles have been ap. 
pearing frequently in THE Stupent 
WritEer—or by his associate, 
Thomas H. Uzzell. 


Does the name, Roy L. McCard- 
ell mean anything to you? It 
should, for Mr. McCardell has done 
some striking things in authorship, 
photoplay work, and journalism, 
For example he “invented” the 
colored comic supplement, now a 
standard metropolitan newspaper 
feature, He is particularly noted 
as a prize-winner, He has written 
an article for the September Stv- 
DENT WRITER explaining the “sys- 
tem” he employs in winning prize 
contests. This is one you cannot 
afford to miss. 


The announcement by Frederick 
Palmer that the Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation will enter the scenario 
producing field, ts of unusual in- 
terest. If the Palmer Company's 
venture should force producers to 
abandon the policy of resorting to 
stupid studio-manufactured plots, 
and start them to competing for the 
work of new genius, it will have 
tremendous significance for the pub- 
lic as well as the writing fraternity. 


One or two novelties are sched- 
uled for early publication. Mann 
Sing Au, a native of Honolulu, 
Hawaii, recently submitted a manu- 
script entitled, “Locating Yow 
Mine of Materials.” The freshness 
of viewpoint exhibited through ths 
article so appealed to us that we a- 
cepted it. The article will appear 
in an early forthcoming issue, and 
readers, we are sure, will enjoy t. 


Last, but not least, THE STUDENT 
Wariter’s invaluable tips on the 
manuscript markets, will furnish 
up-to-date information for sub- 
scribers. 
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A Peep Into a Mystery 
Writer’s Routine 


Herman Landon, Popular Writer of Detective Fiction, Offers 
Advice on “Mystifying Oneself,’ Getting Dramatic 
Thrills, and Finding Characters 


By Norman Druitt 


S the paper-hangers were busy in my 
A apartment, I gladly accepted an offer 
to share temporarily the workshop of 
an author of many mystery stories. Darn 
few authors care to have anyone around 
when they are working, so the invitation 
was regarded as an interesting experiment. 
The opportunity to see how the other fel- 
low does it intrigued me. 
My friend believes in routine work, no 
waiting for inspiration for him. It is his 
boast that he works harder than any man 


-holding a job. Saturdays, Sundays, holi- 


days, he is usually to be found at his type- 
writer, beginning his day about nine o’clock. 

The next morning we set to work ac- 
cordingly. Later, when my friend saw that 
my source of supply had become nil, he 
said: “Care to read this?” 

I assented readily, and he certainly had 
a rattling good beginning. The first chap- 
ter opened with a man advertising for a 
haunted house; caught the reader’s atten- 
tion right away and suggested mystery. 

“How do you do it! And what happens 
next ?” 

“That's just what I am trying to figure 
out,” and he smiled at my nonplussed look. 

“Do you mean that you’re on the way 
but don’t know where you are going? You 
don’t, for instance, know why the Sam Hill 
XYZ wants a haunted house anyhow, why 
itis haunted, and if it isn’t haunted why 
queer noises emanate from nowhere and 
chains rattle on the stairs; and if someone 
Was murdered there, who did it?—do you 
mean to tell me you are ignorant of all these 
things ?” 

He smiled uncommunicatively. 

That,” I remarked, “goes to show that 
you can’t pigeonhole any set of rules for 


writing. It is largely a process that the 
writer himself evolves. Some plot and plan 
beforehand; some type their first draft, 
while others must make the first copy in 
pencil; I, myself, make notes as I go along 
in shorthand. Your method of not knowing 
where you are going would be simply sui- 
cidal to me. I must know the heroine’s 
whole career, past and future, as it were. I 
must have my climax, the last line even.” 

Before I go any further I might as well 
tell you that my friend, Herman Landon, 
is a successful short-story writer, even if his 
methods are somewhat unique. He has 
written and sold some three or four hundred 
short-stories, novelettes, and serials, in the 
last six years—probably as large an output 
as that of any living author of mystery fic- 
tion. His book, “The Gray Phantom,” 
which one reviewer subtitled “Heaping One 
Shudder on Another,” is one of twenty-six 
recently published works of fiction which 
have been recommended by the American 
Library Association, and among the twenty- 
six there is only one mystery story besides 
Mr. Landon’s, so this is something of an 
honor. 


THE author has an intriguing personality, 

He looks about thirty in a straw hat 
and nearer forty seated at his typewriter. 
In his shell-rimmed glasses, staring ‘into 
space with grim intensity, thinking up a 
thrilling word or hair-raising situation, he 
looks the part; yet handing around tea, or 
passing macaroons to the ladies, he does it 
with an air of an Elizabethan courtier. 

The fact that he loves to do things in a 
different way, even though it be more dif- 
ficult or reprehensible—such as wearing 
a suit with an uncommon and unfashionable 
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cut, or a hat turned down when authorities 
decree it shall be worn up—this fact per- 
haps accounts for the way he approaches his 
stories. There is another reason, too. He 
believes that to get “thrill’ into a piece of 
writing or action, you must experience a 
certain amount of it yourself. This he does 
by what he calls “mystifying himself.” 

He rarely knows the solution of a prob- 
lem when he begins, though always, even if 
he has to tear his hair (which, by the way, 
looks as if it has stood a good deal of man- 
handling), drink black coffee, and smoke 
numerous cigarettes, the story in the end 
explains itself, comes up to the editor’s re- 
quirements, is interesting and convincing. 


IKE an architect who has laid the foun- 
dation of a house, Herman Landon al- 
ways has an idea of the kind of house he is 
going to build; but just how many doors, 
windows, chimneys, cellars, and trap-doors, 
he has yet to figure out. A somewhat dan- 
gerous but thrilling procedure. 

Well, as we sat smoking our pipes, he 
told me of a very tense situation he threw 
into the second installment of a five-part 
serial. A group of arch conspirators are 
seated in an oblong room, the entrance to 
which is known only to those present. 
When anyone comes up in the elevator his 
approach is indicated by a red light. All 
of a sudden the red light begins to flash, 
which means there is a traitor in the crowd 
or that their cache has been discovered. 
What surprise, consternation, horror, seizes 
them! The funny part of it was that the 
author had not the slightest notion himself 
who the character coming up in the elevator 
was, or what he had to do with the story; 
he simply knew that it was a corking sus- 
pense situation, and he determined to use 
it. This is what he calls “mystifying him- 
self.” 

The author probably works on the theory 
subconsciously that there is nothing new in 
the world; only in the method of treatment 
can the writer hope to gain his laurels. 
Hence his somewhat hazardous system. 

On the jacket of “The Gray Phantom,” 
the publisher (Watt) eulogizes it as “An 
unusual detective story,” although, strictly 
speaking, it is not a story of clews, leads, 
fine-spun deductions, conflicting theories 
and much cold analytical reasoning, the kind 


of story for example, that Natalie Sum. 
ner Lincoln writes. 

Mr. Landon has rarely written cut-and. 
dried detective stories; he doesn’t care g 
much about “Who stole the pearls? Who 
murdered Henry?” as why the pearls were 
stolen and why Henry was murdered; in 
short, the motive interests him far more 
than the detection of. the guilty one. 

Although the author thinks the demand 
for novelty of plot, stories based on obscure 
scientific discoveries and mechanical con. 
traptions, highly overrated in many in 
stances, yet he used, in his recent novel, a 
peculiar and little-known poison. But his 
choosing of this particular poison was not 
on account of its mysterious nature, but of 
the fact that its toxic qualities and the symp- 
toms it produced in its victims gave hima 
wealth of dramatic material. 

After an illuminating talk on plot con- 
struction we went out to lunch, and when 
we returned my distinguished host had an- 
other smoke from his odoriferous pipe. My 
pen flowed freely and at the end of two or 
three hours I heard friend author groan, 
rise from the settee where he had evidently 
been doing hard thinking, and announce 
that he was going to take a stroll. 

At six o’clock he came back, buoyant, al- 
most boyish-looking; with a gleam in his 
eyes like a cat’s when it has just caught a 
pet canary. He sat down quickly at his 
typewriter, and when I asked him if he 
would come out to dinner he declined, 
apologizing in his inimitably courteous way 
which impresses you all the more because 
it is so unnecessary. When inspiration 
beckons, the favored one must follow, re 
gardless of custom, convention, or mere 
politeness. This is a code well understood 
among writers, so I cheerfully left him to tt. 
It is thrilling to hear the rapid click of the 
typewriter, interspersed with frequent short 
pauses. You imagine the author himself, 
breathless, on the brink of some startling 
escapade. 


T ten o’clock I returned and found him 
gathering numerous sheets together. 
He looked much pleased with himself. 

“Am I to infer that you have had a profit. 

able evening? And what is the outcome: 
“Done ten pages today ; pretty good work, 
considering that I was idle most of: the 
afternoon; wasn’t such hard sledding as it 
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usually is. The first three chapters of a 
novelette are generally hard grind; as with 
aman who has sworn off cigarettes, the first 
week is the worst; after that, although it 
isn’t as easy as falling off a log, you’ve got 
your setting, your characters, and you have 
a vague idea where you're going.” 

“Do you consider three thousand words, 
ten pages, an average day’s work?” 

“Why yes. But I have written as many 
as forty pages in a day; that was when the 
editor was hard up for a novelette, and I 
sat up pretty nearly all night to finish it. I 
was living in a hotel at the time, and I shut 
myself up in the bathroom—there was a 
rather fussy old lady on the other side of 
the fence—and I drank black coffee to keep 
me awake. But that kind of work takes it 
out of you, and I don’t want to-do it again 
in a hurry.” 

“And did the editor buy the story ?” 

“You bet he did: when I write at white 
heat, all keyed up as it were, my stories 
seem better, if anything—at least so the edi- 
tor says.” 

“And do you know just about how many 
words you are going to write to a chapter?” 
_ “Just about. I know a novelette that ap- 
peals to my special editor is from twenty 
to twenty-five thousand words, and I plan 
accordingly. After you’ve written one 
novelette it seems to come automatically. 
When I began, on long stuff especially, I 
made the mistake of crowding teo much 
plot into my stories ; now I strive to get the 
utmost dramatic thrill out of each detail. 
In this way the reader gets a clear picture; 
rather than being mystified he is just cur- 
ious and not likely to be disappointed when 
the curtain finally falls. In striving for this 
I find that an atmosphere of mystery is far 
more valuable than an intricate situation. 
A dreary swamp, a wind-swept waste, a 
tumble-down shack on the fringe of the 
backwoods, houses that suggest spooks, un- 
canny carryings-on, I absorb greedily. 


Characters that are abstruse, odd, funny 
little old men with shuffling gaits, I search 
for in the highways and byways. And 
sometimes I find them in the subway. That 
reminds me of a story, a joke on myself: 


“ONE day I was stuck for a character. 
I roamed the streets in vain till I was 
tired out. Finally I decided to take a sub- 
way uptown. A train was at the platform 
and I rushed madly—subways always seem 
to excite me—through the entrance, forget- 
ting to throw in my ticket, which I was 
grasping tightly in my hand. I wish you 
to understand that I did not want to do the 
subway company for a nickel; it was simply 
absentmindedness, a habit which I am try- 
ing hard to cure. 

“As I sat down I observed a woman sit- 
ting opposite me. I continued to observe 
her, that is, she held my riveted attention. 
She beggared description ; my mind grasped 
at the wildest figures of speech to no pur- 
pose; I suppose my gaze must have become 
fixed. She looked anywhere from thirty to 
forty. She might have been an Amazon if 
she had beén larger; there was something 
about her eyes that suggested Cleopatra, 
but a look about the lips that dispelled that 
supposition ; her hair was black and just es- 
caped being untidy; her hat was decidedly 
rakish, while her simple black suit and 
walking shoes were a contradiction. Her 
broad, prominent nose, with the lines that 
connected it with the mouth, was horrible. 
She eluded me mentally. She was like a 
hyena, a—As I sought for a more appropri- 
ate simile I felt someone tug me by the arm, 
and I transferred my gaze to a furious, 
squat little man with fierce-looking eye- 
brows and a mustache to match, who said 
threateningly : 

“ ‘Say, will you stop staring at my wife!’ 
You bet I beat a hasty retreat when the 
train pulled in at the station, embarrassed 
but victorious. I had found my characters.” 
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Catering to the Boys 


The Author of Numerous Boys’ Yarns Exposes Some of the 
Secrets of His Craft; “Be Logical, Above All,” 
He Urges, “And Understand Boys” 


By E. E. Harriman 


N responding to a request for a descrip- 
tion of my methods in writing adven- 
ture stories for boys, I shall endeavor 

to be concise, frank, and clear. My methods 
are simple, but noneffective without a cer- 
tain element in the nature of the writer fol- 
lowing them. 

This element is the psychological quality 
that enables a writer, for the time being, to 
think as his characters think, to be, to all 
intents and purposes, the people delineated 
in his story. 

No writer can make a successful appeal 
to that critical class of readers, the boys, un- 
_ less he understands the feelings of boys. 

He must know the boy to the core of every 

thought. To reach this stage a vividly clear 
remembrance of his own boyhood thoughts, 
feelings, ideals and longings, is a wondrous 
aid. 
_ This should be reinforced by contact with 
boys. Not casual, but continued. Contact 
that enlists the sympathies, arouses the in- 
terest. Contact that establishes a close 
comradeship with the boy. 

Fortunately for my own success, I am 
blest with a phonographic memory. I look 
back upon my boyhood and and feel again 
the joys, sorrows, elations and disappoint- 
ments of that period, keenly. 

I have reared two sons, whom I studied 
and with whom I wasa pal. I have acted as 
mentor, teacher and companion to a number 
of others. I have been the official story- 
teller of a troop of Boy Scouts. The boys 
of my neighborhood have always been my 
friends. 

Every item in the list has aided me in un- 


derstanding boys. Now to the actual com- 


posing of a story. 

A germ begins to uncoil and wiggle in my 
brain. It is the birth of a story. It de- 
velops into a crucial situation. I stick this 


up in the middle of my mind and begin 
work, Here is a boy in a tight place, , 
dangerous situation. How did he ge 
there? Why is he there? How did he get 
out of it whole? 

Take a specific instance, the writing of 
“A Matter of Seconds,” in The Youths 
Companion of October 30, 1919. 

I rode along a street and looked at, 
modern building going up beside a little 
old-style, four-story building. I saw the 
steel men at work, the masons at work on 
the brick wall between steel posts. I knew 
there was a blue printer’s outfit on top of 
the lower building. In a flash came the 
thought—“A fire in the old building.” 

The street-car carried me past, and | 
“snowballed” that idea. I had noticed a 
lanky boy throwing rivets up there, nine 
stories above the street. I would pin the 
hero’s medal on that boy. 

The first thing I had to do, after I thought 
of a fire and the blue printer trapped on 
the old roof, was to establish a bond of it- 
terest between the reader and the hero. 
The rivet boy was to be the hero. So I de 
cided to introduce the actors and make Sam, 
the boy, take an interest in the blue printet, 
who must be old and somewhat helpless. 
So Sam had to urge the masons to be mort 
careful about dropping bricks, This pw 
Sam on record as a kindly, decent sort. 


"THE printer must be trapped in a logi- 
cal manner, It would never do to pro 
duce a situation that could be punched full 
of holes by any observing boy in any city. 
The trapping must be complete, effective, 
yet brought about in a natural manner. 
The old man must have the tendency of 
old age to sudden sleep. The fire must b 
almost instantaneous, in order to block 
front and rear fire-escapes. No ordinafy 
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fre would do. What could I use that would 
not appear too far-fetched? 

Gasoline, of course, and in a cleaning 
establishment. Easy. There would be such 
a place just beneath the roof. So far all 
was well. A blank wall of a huge depart- 
ment store would block one end, the new 
building would stand at the other. Old 
Charlie had no way of escape. Then I 
would let Sam begin to get excited. 


Now the old man rouses, hobbles about 
and finds that the flames have cut off 
all possible means of retreat. I make him 
look up at the big new building in despair. 
Istir Sam to action, force his emotions. 

He runs to the derrick man, with an ap- 
peal for his old friend. Nothing doing, as 
the derrick arm is too short to give an over- 
hang on that side. Sam looks down once 
more and sees Old Charlie on his knees, 
praying. The boy becomes determined. 
He must save Charlie. 

That saving must not be miraculous. It 
must be accomplished in a manner that will 
make every reader who knows derricks say: 
“Sure! He could do that all right. Any- 
body could who had grit and was quick- 
witted.” So he runs to the derrick man, 
tells him his scheme and goes to the outer 
wall. The big chain hangs just beyond 
reach. He lets his body fall outward, grabs 
the chain, sets a foot in the big hook and 
rides down to the street. Here he hooks 
the chain around a timber he knew was 
lying there, and is hauled up. 

The derrick swings and lowers this tim- 
ber to the north wall. Sam guides it with 
his feet, both hands hooked in the big chain. 
It rests over the wall, one end under the 
derrick arm, the other fifteen feet outside 
the wall. Sam uses a short rope to lash the 
timber end to the derrick arm. Then he 
walks the timber; carrying a long rope. 

He lets an end of the rope down to the 
old roof and makes the other end fast to the 
timber, So far he has done some quick 
thinking and nervy acting, but has been in 
no real danger. 

_ By this time I have my readers wondering 

t next, admiring Sam for his ready wit 
and courage, but there must be more to it. 
I decide that Old Charlie must be. too dazed 
to help himself and I send Sam down that 
fope to the burning building. There he 


rouses the old man, leads him over to the 
dangling rope and ties it around him. 

It will never do to let Sam wait there 
while the old man rides to safety. It will 
injure the climax, by prolonging the de- - 
struction of the old building beyond the in- 
dicated danger-line. That would let the in- 
terest sag, rob Sam of much of the credit 
due him. So Sam leaps, catches the rope 
above the old man’s hands, climbs a little 
way, wraps a leg around the rope and 
signals. 


The arm of the derrick rises, lifting Sam 
and Charlie, swings on around the corner, 
so they are over the street, carries them be- 
yond the fire dangers and brings them 
gently in against the steel frame. Men grip 
them and take them inside. They hear the 
thundering crash of the roof falling in that 
they have just left. 


It was truly a matter of seconds with 
them. 


In this story I had to watch against ex- 
aggerated situations, as the average boy 
would hoot in derision over such. I had to 
keep my interest constantly rising or have 
my tale fall flat. I had to force my char- 
acters to do everything logically, in strict 
keeping with the actual. Moreover, I had 
to be Sam temporarily. 

I had to understand just what a boy of 
that type would think and do under stress. 
I had to run backward in memory to where 
a boy had done things, not like this but call- 
ing for the same qualities. 


MY way of creating a story may seem 

odd to many, but I have always found 
it effective. Putting the boy in a tight cor- 
ner, where it looks impossible for him to es- 
cape, then making him win by sheer grit 
and wit, appeals, not only to boys but to 
editors. Encompassing the boy with dan- 
gers, placing him where he apparently is a 
“gone coon,” and then tracing him both 
backward and forward, may not be accord- 
ing to the writers’ Hoyle, but it works, 


In the first place, having the boy penned 
stimulates the mind of his originator. He 
feels at once that he must get that boy out. 
If he is a real, properly constituted writer 
of boys’ stories, imagination begins to hand 
out solutions of the difficulty. 

“Here. Will this do? How will this 
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other plan work? Confound it, man, you 
can’t leave that poor kid there! Get busy. 
Try this.” 

e deliverance of the boy becomes im- 
perative. The mind leaps into the conflict. 
The problem is solved in half the time that 


When Is an Idea New? 


would be necessary if the plot-builder 
merely set up the boy and built up from 
him, instead of from the situation. 

This is my method, four times out of five. 
If it did not work well, Arthur Stanwood 
Pier would not voucher my manuscripts, 


By James Knapp Reeve 


I often receive letters asking to what ex- 
tent material or ideas discovered in read- 
ing may be used for new literary purposes. 
This is a pretty difficult question to answer. 
Of course one must not take an old idea 
clothed in its old form and undertake to 
dispose of it as original work. But a basic 
idea may take in its final analysis a hun- 
dred different forms and become practically 
new material. It has well been said that 
“reading maketh a full man,” and to refer 
here to Dr. Johnson, let me recall his fam- 
ous interview with the King—one of the 
memorable great moments in the life of 
this man, greater than any sovereign. The 
King having expressed the hope that the 
Doctor was about to write and publish some- 
thing more, Johnson replied that he must 
first have opportunity for reading, as he 
had written about everything he knew. Yet 
while Johnson makes his frank confession 
of his indebtedness to writers gone before, 
it would be difficult for even the hypercriti- 
cal to find one passage that does not bear the 
evidence of his own thought and genius. 

It is true that not much of Johnson’s work 
can be classed as fiction, and it is concern- 
ing ideas and bases for fiction stories that 
the majority of writers are querying. I 
may refer here to Polti’s “36 Dramatic 
Situations.” Here he has grouped and 
analyzed all the cardinal situations and re- 
lations into which men and women may be 
placed. But these are capable of endless 
amplification, change and detail. 

There is nothing in fiction so common as 
“the eternal triangle.” Here we have the 
man and the two women, or the woman and 
the two men. There may be the woman, her 
husband and her lover. Or the man, his 


wife, and his mistress. Or in place of lover 


or mistress may be the platonic friend. Or 
it may be the young girl with her two suit- 
ors, or the man with his two sweethearts, 
With but these three characters may be de- 
veloped an endless complexity of relations, 
and there may be evolved a pure and ideal- 
istic love story, or the story of passionate 
love and sin and disgrace. 

The eternal triangle in some form is pres- 
ent with us everywhere. We have but to 
open our eyes and we see it in our daily 
life—in the country lane, on Main Street, 
on Fifth Avenue. A writer seeking motif 
and plot never need go beyond this basic 
factor in human life. All that is needed is 
the genius to reclothe the characters, place 
them in new settings, give new atmosphere. 
That is, there must: be the personal ability 
to handle these puppets or stage properties 
in a new and unhackneyed way. 


HE majority of writers show more abil- 
ity in matter than in manner. 
great majority of those who attempt to tell 
stories really have stories to tell. Too often, 
however, they lack knowledge of literary 
form, fail to construct their stories with 
unity and coherence, to use in their proper 
places and full value action and dialogue, 
and to bring the tale to a climax which 
justifies an editor in giving up the space 
that the story would require. 

One great fault of writers is to give the 
story in narrative form, instead of using 
action and dialogue. The reader wants to 
see his people on the page directly before 


‘him. He wants to be able to visualize them, 


know what they look like, get a glimpse of 


their surroundings, and come as near 4 - 


possible to hearing them talk. Any ft 
move from this method is a distinct loss. 


Why Does an Audience Go Away 
Disappointed? 


An Important Announcement, of Interest to All Photoplay- 
wrights—the Work of New Genius to Be 
Given an Opportunity to Flower 


By Frederick Palmer : 
President of the Palmer Photoplay Corporation, Los Angeles 


HY? “For the simple reason, it 
W seems to me, that tomorrow is an- 

other, rather than a new, day—an- 
other day just like all the others behind and 
ahead of it, dull, monotonous, barren,” a 
correspondent wrote in The New York 
Times. “And,” he continued, “the disap- 
pointed playgoer who faces it had hoped 
to escape from the succession of merely 
twenty-four-hour days for a little while at 
the theater. Unconsciously, but yearningly 
he had hoped that for a part of an evening 
he would forget himself, his circumstances, 


the futility and the automatic effort of his 


life, while he looked at others whose pains 
and pleasures he might observe without be- 
ing aware of his own existence. 


“But intelligence holds us back from free- 
dom. It uncompromisingly conditions our 
escape. Before it lets us go it demands that 
it be satisfied—with logic, with congruity, 
with truth. It will not permit the man it 
dominates to lose himself in an illusion until 
it approves the material and the metliod of 
the illusion. One man’s intelligence will re- 
lease him more readily than another's but 
until any man’s reason is satisfied, he cannot 
forget himself in the theater. That’s why 
0 many plays—and photoplays—fail to pro- 
vide him with the escape from conscious- 
ness he seeks, That’s why he gets mad at 


Because the Palmer Photoplay Corpora- 
tion knows there are writers of creative 
genius and fresh imagination who could 
contribute to the screen were they given a 
chance, because it has spent four inspiring 


Yeats searching for them and training them, 


it has effected an important extension in 
their behalf. Beginning September first, it 


will start to produce pictures itself. These 
pictures will probably be released under the 
trade-mark “Palmerplays.” They will be 
written by people whom the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation has discovered and trained. 
And the author will share the profits of each 
production, on a basis which will raise the 
screen writer to the same dignified level of 
professional compensation as the stage 
dramatist or the novelist. Not less than 
$1000 will be paid for a complete scenario, 
as well as royalties from profits during the 
life of the picture. 

This constructive undertaking is in- 
tended— 

(1) to provide for the unknown writer 
outside the gates the opportunity which a 
group of big producers still autocratically 
withholds in the teeth of a veritable whirl- 
wind of public disfavor with the product of 
most of those writers who are within ; 

(2) to bring to the screen the drama 
which springs from the people themselves, 
who live it and create it, and who can best 
reflect it in the universal medium of graphic 
expression, the photoplay. 


Our production enterprise is the logical 

fruit of a vision which inspired the 
founders of the Palmer Photoplay Corpora- 
tion four years ago. Our search for fresh 
imagination for the screen has uncovered a 
gold mine of vital human drama. Our train- 
ing has revealed the tremendous possibilities 
of creative imagination equipped with the 
technique of screen interpretation. Our in- 
stitution has attracted the warm support of 
a wonderfully imaginative stratum of public 
intelligence which makes up the student 


body. | 
They are earnest, thoughtful, cultured 
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men and women who realize, from the pub- 
lic’s unerring point of view, what a mighty 
spiritual force the motion picture can and 
ought to become in the life of the whole 
world. They possess the vision to recognize 
that the screen is the first universal medium, 
the first means of communicating a message 
to every race and creed without an interpre- 
ter or translator. They feel the urge to con- 
tribute something worth while that lies 
within them. 


Among them are university professors, 
literary workers, newspaper men, clergymen, 
professional men and women, business peo- 
ple, scientists, craftsmen of all kinds—per- 
sons whose vocations require, and whose 
personal tastes reflect, a sound educational 
ee and a genuine understanding of 
life. 


NEARING completion in Hollywood is 

the new building which we shall oc- 
cupy this autumn; and the time is ripe to 
realize our dream. We shall now back, with 
finished productions, our faculty’s judgment 
of talent and our critics’ judgment of photo- 
plays. It is the hope of this organization 
of 250 earnest men and women that, through 
a medium which we have the honor to pro- 
vide, the people shall acquire and perman- 
ently retain controlling influence in an art 
which peculiarly belongs to them; that the 
better pictures for which the people have 
long importuned the reactionary interests 
which control the industry, shall be pro- 
. duced and shown; and that the author, 
whose story is the indispensable starting- 
point of every picture, shall have a reward 
commensurate with his contribution to the 
public. ; 


' matic ability. It will continue to train prop- 


This expansion of the Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation’s service reflects the publics 
challenge to a coterie of authors and sce. 
arists within the industry who have | 
ignored the outside writer. It is the public, 
response to the attitude of producers why 
stand defiant in the face of the great popula; 
demand for better, cleaner, more real pic 
tures—pictures of the spiritual quality to 
satisfy the people’s longing for highe 
things. Notwithstanding that prominent 
figures in the industry have publicly pro. } 
claimed the need for fresh story imagina. 
tion, the contributor who accepted the im 
plied invitation faced an almost impregnable 
wall when he offered his work to the edi- 
torial coterie within these same studios, 

Dare this coterie longer deny to the writer 
outside the gate his opportunity to try to ac 
complish that which the men within have s 
obviously failed to achieve? 


WE believe we know the public’s answer, 
And the Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
feels strongly its responsibility, as the lab- 
oratory which has tested and developed the 
people’s most eloquent expression of that 
answer, to help make it effective. 
The Palmer Photoplay Corporation wil 
carry on with renewed vigor its nation-wide 
search for creative imagination and dre 


erly qualified persons in the screen tech- 
nique. Its Sales Department will continue 
to supply story material to those producers 
who have the vision to purchase screen 
stories on their merits. Our producing et 
terprise is merely an extension of our activ- 
ities, which does not alter our long-estab- 
lished educational and scenario-marketing 
policies. 
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cuses since the age of five, as every- 

thing froma roustabout to general 
manager ; more than ten years of strenuous 
newspaper work; employment as a Secret 
Service agent ; a term as Scenario editor for 
Norma Talmadge—these and a dozen other 
qualifications are the license Courtney Ryley 
Cooper has for his statement: 

“Know it—then write it.” 

Pick up any of “Coop’s” stories—you’re 
likely to find half a dozen in current maga- 
zines—and you'll see a flawless picture of 
the life he portrays, and it is perfect for the 
reason that he knows whereof he writes. 

“The prime requisite of newspaper report- 
ing is accuracy, and in the same way, an es- 
sential of successful fiction is accuracy. 
When you write you entertain a vast au- 
dience, and in that assembly are no doubt 
several persons who know more about what 
you're talking about than you do yourself. 
If you make a slip—then the editors hear it, 
and your stock goes down. 

“Letter-writers are the bane of the fic- 
tionist, and one of the things that can make 
an editor ‘look for’ him. Inaccurate state- 
ments in stories are certain to be picke* up 
by perhaps a dozen, or even a hundred 
readers, who will shoot in letters to editors 
faster than they can be read. ‘What’s the 
matter with this fellow?’ they demand. ‘He 
doesn’t know what he’s talking about.” 
Then friend ed. gets on his ear, and the 
writer suffers. 

“An instance of this comes from one of 
my early stories. A sleeper-coach had fallen 
from the bridge and was rapidly sinking in 
the water, with our hero and our heroine 
imprisoned within. In order to prolong the 
suspense and to provide for some love stuff, 
Imade them climb into an upper berth while 


Wis one of the world’s biggest cir- 


“Know It---Then Write It,” 
Says Courtney Ryley Cooper 


“Don’t Revise the Life Out of Your Stories,” He Advises. 
“Sweat Blood Over Composition and There Is 
No Need to Revise” 


By Frederick C. Davis 


value always. 


the waters crept toward them. That looked 
all right. But within a short time after the 
story appeared, a flood of letters came ask- 
ing, ‘Say, where’d he get the key to the up- 
per berth?’ 

“Things like that hurt a writer. 

“A similar instance, which was the fault 
of the illustrator and not the author, was 
this: a circus story of mine, in Pictorial Re- 
view, I think, was illustrated with a draw- 
ing of a group of animals posed inside a 
tent. When I looked at that sketch I knew’ 
there was something wrong, but couldn’t see 
it. I laid it away, and before long the letter- 
writers—this time some of my old friends 
from the circus—told me what the ‘wrong’ 
thing was. The artist had drawn the big 
top so that it was composed of strips of can- 
vas sewn spirally. Such a top would rip to 
shreds instantly. The canvas in reality runs 
the other way—from a central point, out- 
ward. 

“Just such plugging for accuracy is what 
puts an editor’s faith in a fellow and makes 
his stock go up. 

“Knowing whereof you write is of great 
In my series of animal 
stories, ‘Hate,’ ‘Love,’ ‘Revenge,’ and the 
rest, I showed how human emotions are re- 
produced exactly in animals, In order to 
find that out, and to become thoroughly 
familiar with every phase of animal life, 
more than once I have stepped into the 
cages of the animals in order to study them 
as closely as possible.” 


IN Courtney Ryley Cooper you find one of 

the successful fiction-writers of the day. 
“Coop,” with his cap on, looks twenty-five— 
with it off, disclosing his head almost en- 
tirely bald, he looks nearer his truthful age 
of thirty-five. 
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I lately had the opportunity to spend al- 
most an entire week with Cooper. He'll tell 
you all the inner secrets of his craft, for the 
asking; tell you the prices he receives, the 
troubles he has, the victories he wins—and 
all without the slightest swelling of his ego. 

“This art stuff,” he is fond of saying. 
“is the bunk.” By that he doesn’t deride 
true craftsmanship, but the “flowing neck- 
tie spotted with last week’s egg,” and such 
rot, arouse contempt in him. “Some goof, 
who has no idea whatever of what he is 
doing, writes something or other which he 
himself does not understand. A reader, 
reading it, misses the point entirely. Then 
he reasons like this: ‘Now the man who 
wrote this must know what he meant. I 
can’t figure it out. How profound this 
writer must be!’ And that is art!” 


OPER’S first series of stories appeared 

in Top Notch and The Red Book some- 
thing like eleven years ago. For those 
stories he received $50 each. Now he is 
sometimes knocking down twenty times as 
much for yarns of the same length, and is 
ekeing his revenge. Cooper writes for 
everybody. When I talked with him he had 
yarns in the safes of Western Story, Deline- 
ator, Cosmopolitan, Saturday Evening Post, 
Short Stories, The Century, Blue Book. He 
was forced to leave the gathering in order 
to work on a 75,000-word novel for The 
Country Gentleman. 

Not only does he write fiction, but non- 
fiction as well, which he sells to such publi- 
cations as The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Country Gentleman, etc. 

And all these are drawn from first-hand 
experience and knowledge. In every case 
he “knows it before he writes it.” 

Cooper, when working, turns out about 
100,000 words a month. His usual mode 
of work is to write, lay away till another 
manuscript is finished, then go back to the 
first and edit it. This done, he turns it over 
to his stenographer, who produces the final 
copy which goes to the publisher. He usu- 
ally turns novel-length stuff over to her in 
25,000-word batches—and this number of 
words per day is his stint when on the last 
of the story: Otherwise about 8000 words 
flow from his machine as a day’s work. 
Now he works but six months a year, thus 
averaging about 50,000 words a month. 

“When I’m writing,” Cooper tells, “I put 


everything that’s in me into that story, 
me then it is the only story on earth, }j, 
the best story that’s written. As a matte 
of fact, it may be the worst, but when I’ 
pounding out a new yarn, it means eyep. 
thing in the world to me to get it right 
Then after I cool down I look at it in a dif. 
ferent light.” 

Cooper lives in Idaho Springs, Colorado 
high in the mountains. There he lives with 
his wife, who carefully watches that no om 
disturbs him while he is working. If a tek. 
phone call comes, beckoning to pleasure, j 
doesn’t get by Mrs. Cooper; and Cooper 
himself continues plunking more shekej 


into the family treasury. Among his friend 


are numbered hundreds of writers and ed: 
tors. “Roy” is Octavus Roy Cohen; “Karl’ 
is Karl Harrimann of the Red and Bly 
Book. “F. E. B.” is Blackwell of Westem 
and Detective Story; “Harry” is Harty 
Maule, of Short Stories. “Odd” is O, 0, 
~MacIntyre, the New York correspondent 
for half a hundred newspapers with his 
“Talk of N’ Yawk.” And so on indefinitely, 


OOPER’S advice to the beginning a- 
thor goes something like this: 

“Write. Write abundantly. Turn owt 
from five to ten thousand words every day. 
After each story is finished, don’t be ina 
hurry to shoot it out into the mail. Wait 
a little while and let your enthusiasm cod 
over it. You'll be able to view it then in 
a calmer and saner light. You'll see slips 
that you’d never see otherwise. Then go 
on with another story, with the first on 
laid away to cool. 

“When the second is finished, come back 
to the first. Go over it and carefully edit tt 
There is no need to revise. Some writers 
sweat blood over revision. Take my advice 
and sweat blood over composition and the 
revision will be unnecessary. I myself never 
revise, except perhaps on book-length mafit- 
scripts . You may revise the life out of yout 
story if you rehack it too much. 

“Edit it carefully and conscientiously. 
Then, after you have whipped it into the 
shape you desire, mail it out. 

“I always work with every detail of the 
story mapped out in my head. In working 
on a novel this takes the form of a typewrit 
ten synopsis covering sometimes twefly 


pages. 
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“A story consists of action and conversa- 
ion; the characterization and atmosphere 
can be worked in deftly without consciously 
taking the space to do it, or by halting the 
advance of the story to insert it. 

“But most of all, write. When I began 
[wrote under four different names in order 
to place all the stuff I turned out. Perhaps 


“The Altered 


REGULAR stampede of solutions was drawn 
by the August wit-sharpener contest—the 
largest number yet submitted. The contest 
editor regrets to report that few very good or 
probable solutions were submitted. Even those 
wleeted as prize winners can be improved upon. 

Many contestants caused a rival or a crook to 
waylay Oscar Doran, steal the ten-dollar check and 
forge the letter which was sent to Ann. Such so- 
lutions obviously do not hold water, for the plan 
would be sure to fail as soon as Doran returned 
or escaped from his kidnaper. 

Incidentally—even though some one apparently 
acknowledged the validity of the check for Ann— 
the question arises whether the bank may not still 
be liable for cashing a raised check. Authorities 
we have consulted hold that the bank is liable. 
This does not seem to have been taken into con- 
sideration by contestants. With solutions involving 
such a flaw, it is doubtful whether any one is en- 
titled to the prizes this month, even though the 
contest editor has made his usual awards, based 
om such offerings as were submitted. 

For September a regulation detective-story sit- 
uation is offered. It is hoped that interest will 
continue at the high level it attained this month, 
and that a better quality of solutions will be sent. 

This was the August problem: 

On her wedding morning, Ann Dickerman re- 
cewes @ special-delivery letter from her fiance, Os- 
tor Doran, stating that he has left for South 
America, He offers no excuse nor reason for his 
act, Ann has a little over $10,000 in a bank on a 
checking account. Hwumiliated and heart-broken, 
the decides to withdraw the money and leave the 
country, but is told at the bank that a check bear- 
img her signature was cashed for almost the 
amount she had deposited. The bankers insist that 
they phoned her when the check was presented, and 


had made out to Oscar Doran so that he might pay 


Prize Contest Report 


that won’t be necessary to you—but find 
your own pace and provide for it.” 


Cooper usually keeps ten or twelve stories 
ahead of the magazines—has that many 
manuscripts awaiting publication in the 
safes of various editors. And a man who 
can do that—well, his advice means some- 
thing! 


Bank Check” 


Miss June H. Herrington, Ansonia Hotel, New 
York, was awarded first prize. Her solution is 


fairly logical and is less obvious than many of 
those offered. 


First Prize Winner. 


Disillusioned, Ann turns naturally to Wilbur 
Webb, a wealthy friend of both herself and Doran. 
Webb shows himself a true friend by his counsel 
and by assisting her to obtain work, for the theft 
of her money left her penniless. Throughout the 
weeks following, Ann sees much of Webb. She 
cannot remain blind to his interest in her, and 
admits an increasing pleasure in his companion- 
ship. 

One day Webb informs her that he has had de- 
tectives on the trail of Doran, and believes ‘he has 
located him in Brazil. ‘‘I intend to go and see 
if I cannot force him to give up the money,’’ he 
declares. 

Ann waits anxiously for Webb’s return, half 
hoping that he will report that it is all a mistake. 
However, he comes back in due season, to tell her 
that Doran is living with a variety actress. ‘‘He 
is doing well in business, and I forced him to give 
up ‘the $10,000,’’ adds Webb, who gives her the 
money. 

Her disillusionment complete, Ann allows Webb 
soon afterward to announce their engagement. A 
few days before the wedding a quaint punch-bowl 
comes to Ann, accompanied by a letter, which 
startles her by its contents, as well as the fact 
that it bears an Alaskan postmark. 

**Dear Ann: 

‘*Saw your wedding announcement—have 
been watching the New York papers for it. 

Webb told me how it was between you, and 

I left so that you might have each other. 

That was the least I could do. By the way, 

I gave him your check and asked him to at- 

tend to that little matter as I barely had 

time to catch the boat. Went to South Amer- 

ica, but soon drifted here. Loving you as I 

do, I’m glad you are going to be happy. 

‘¢Oscar,’’ 


Ann dispatches this letter, together with a note 


of her own, to Webb. Her note reads: 
‘Leaving at once for Alaska. You 
understand, I am sure.’’ 


Second prize was awarded to Julius Locke, 301 
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Second Street, Laramie, Wyoming. His solution is 
clever, though subject to some criticism on the 
ground of plausibility. 


Second Prize Winner. 


_ Charming, irresponsible Ann! She would show 
her indifference to Osear by gay living. But bank 
directors tell her she has no money. They are 
her friends. They show her the $10.00 check, now 
reading $10,000.00! Once before a check of hers 
was raised. She can’t show her indifference to 
Oscar now her weapon is lost. Bank directors are 
solicitous. She must be more careful. Ann de- 
cides she’ll borrow money from her father. 

On way home she thinks of nothing except her 
folly. What had she done to make Oscar treat 
her so? Why did he steal her money? And she 
had acknowledged the check when the bank tele- 
phoned. She remembered now: it was but three 
hours ago; but she couldn’t be bothered with de- 
tails on her wedding morning. 

She will go somewhere without Oscar. But her 
heart is heavy; she loves Osear. Could so much 
trouble be laid to a $10.00 check! 

Her father meets her impatiently. ‘‘ Hurry, 
Ann; get ready.’’ Did he know she wanted to 
go away? Blindly she hurries to her room. Maid 
is waiting. Her trousseau ready. Then maid 
doesn’t know! * * * A knock. Again; softly. 
Ann pulls open the door. ‘‘Oscar!’’ 

When she is freed from his arms, he gives her 
his check for $10,000.00. He tells her he raised 
her $10.00 check and sent her the special deliv- 
ery letter to teach her a lesson in carefulness. 
He didn’t want his wife some day carelessly to. 
ruin him because of her negligence. He knows 
she’ll: remember how to write a check now. 

And even when Ann is saying ‘‘I do’’ at the 
church, she resolves never to write a careless 
check. It was mean of Oscar and the bankers to 
punish her by their elaborate plan; but never 
would they have cause to complain of her again. 


Emeroi Stacy, 668 Everett Street, Portland, 
Ore., won third prize with this interesting solu- 
tion: 


Third Prize Winner. 


Loss of her money and proof of the unworthi- 
ness of the man she loved—had loved—was 
enough to wake Ann into activity. 

‘‘Say nothing about the check,’’ Ann begged 
of the bank cashier, David Armstrong; and he, 
having long been Ann’s admirer, faithfully prom- 
ised. 

‘Who could have told David the check was all 
‘right?’’ wondered Ann. This was a key. But 
one person could have answered the telephone, and 
that was Ann’s maid, Celine Fresno. Celine was 
young and pretty, but Ann had never believed her 
to have any interest in Oscar. However, Ann was 
now sure that Celine was guilty, and was not sur- 


prised when later Celine told her she must leave 


at once for northern Canada where her mother was 
ill. 


‘*There’s where you’ll find Oscar,’’ said Clare 
Bigelow, Ann’s best friend and next-door neigh- 
bor. ‘‘We’ll go to the train and see to what 
point she buys her ticket.’’ 


Ann and Clare, against Celine’s wishes, wey 
with Celine to the train, and saw that she pyr. 
chased her ticket to Medford, Saskatchewan, 

**T wish I could go with you,’’ remarked Clay 
lovingly, as she left Ann at her home, ‘‘but I’p 
going on that long-planned visit to my aunt's 
You’re on the right track, though, Ann.’’ 

Ann agreed, and thanked Clare for her help 
and sympathy. As Ann stooped to pick up he 
bag, she saw an envelope, postmarked ‘‘ Chicago,” 
addressed to Clare in a well-known hand-writi 
lying on the floor. And that was why Ann bought 
a ticket to Chicago the next morning, and left on 
the train that Clare took. Ann kept out of Clare 
sight; when the train stopped at Chicago, she 
wasn’t greatly surprised to see Oscar greet Clan 
affectionately. Ann stepped up to him. gear 
and Clare gasped in horror. 

‘*All I want is my money,’’ Ann said. 

‘*T’m here to see she gets it,’’ said the familiar 
voice of David Armstrong. 

Osear gave Ann her money, and then he and 
Clare walked away crestfallen. 

‘*Ann,’’ said David, ‘‘I believe you’ve always 
loved me. Let’s hunt up a minister.’’ 

‘*T believe you’re right, David,’’ said Ann, 


The mystery problem for next month is as fol- 
lows: 
WIT-SHARPENER FOR SEPTEMBER 


Redfern Tully is found apparently murdered in 
the boathouse near the country home of the Mo 
sons, where he has been attending a house-party, 
Guests saw Tully enter the boathouse, and half an 
hour later some of them, finding the doors locked 
on the inside, broke in and discovered him dead. 
The gardener, who also saw Tully enter and was 
in view of the boathouse during the next half- 
hour, is. positive that no one else entered. Th 
boathouse has no windows, and only the one set 
of doors. A bullet-hole in Tully’s breast indi- 
cates how he was killed, but the absence of a gm 
precludes the suicide theory. Investigation te- 
veals that Tully and John Mason were engaged to 
a notorious coquette, Louise Marlowe. A ‘mid, 
Mary Briggs, maintains that Tully had asked her 
to marry him. However, Mason, Lowise, and the 
maid were within the Mason home during the fatal 
half-hour. . 


ProsteM: In not to exceed 300 words, work 
out this plot situation to an effective conclusion. 

For the best development submitted a prize of 
$5.00 will be given; for the second best, a prize 
of $3.00, and for the third best a prize of $2.00. 
Winning outlines will be published next month. 

ConpiTions: The plot outline as completed 
must contain not more than 300 words, exclusive 
of the original problem. The outline must be 
legibly typed or written. It will be returned only 
by special request, when accompanied by stamped 
envelope for that purpose. 

Manuseripts must be received by the 15th of 
the month for which the contest is dated. Address 
Contest Editor, THe Srupenr WRITER, 
Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Barrel 


Out of Which Anything May Tumble 


SYMPOSIUM AFTERMATH 


VERYBODY seemed to like the symposium 
E on ‘‘ Writing for the Two Million,’’ which 

followed Julian Kilman’s article in the June 
Srupent WRITER. It brought lots of interestin: 
comments. Mr. Kilman himself remarked: ‘‘ 
think the boys let me off easily, and also very 
decently.’’ He adds: ‘‘As I have reread my ar- 
tie, the doing of it was, in truth, a sardonic 
ing. I’d hesitate to turn such a trick again. 
However, I did enjoy the production of it—one 
of the joys of writing.’’ 

Several readers insisted upon drawing Joseph 
Hergesheimer into the controversy. There was an 
interview with him by Edwin Hunt Hoover, in 
the July SrupbENT WriTER—remember? Mr. Her- 
gesheimer (who certainly speaks with authority) 
urged the writer to stand by his ideals at all 
costs. His advice brought a wonderful burst of 
applause. 

The question of ‘‘ Art vs. Commercialism’’ may 
not be considered as settled through this STUDENT 
Wrirer controversy, but it has at least started 
many minds to thinking. 

Incidentally, Messrs. Raine and Hoover, who 
contributed to the August symposium, have each 


.4 little grievance. The editor has ‘‘passed the 


buek’’ for the mistakes they point out to the 
proof-reader, who in turn has passed it to the com- 
posing room, and to date the blame has not been 
fixed. However, the two contributors mentioned 
are herewith given their inalienable right to be set 
right before the world. We’ll admit that their 
original copy bears them out in both instances. 


Dear Hawkins: 

I would like to introduce to your proof- 
reader a very good word for all of us writers 
to muse upon. That word is cliché (and 
not clinche, as he has it in my article in the 
August StupENT WRiTER). 

The Century Dictionary gives as the defini- 
tion of it, ‘‘an electrotype or stereotype 
plate.’’ The word has a derived meaning. 
A cliché is a word, a phrase, which has be- 
come stereotyped by use so that it conceals 
rather than expresses thought. We write in 
cliché when we slip into glittering generalities 
(which is a very good illustration of cliché). 

The thing it represents is a blighting fault 
since it evidences that language is fuzzy be- 
tause the thought back of it lacks definite- 
ness and clearness. One difference between 
the work of a writer with personality and 
one without is that in the first we find words 
wed with a precise and telling force, where- 
48 in the second they move in a groove as 
water flows in an irrigation-ditch. | 

Resorting to cliché, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
MacLeop Ralnez. 


Dear Hawkins: 

Mark Twain wrote the ‘‘Double Barrelled 
Detective Story’’ for an express purpose—not 
for royalties or public favor, for it brought 
him neither—but to prove that the reading 
public did not read descriptions. He delib- 
erately stated, in the midst of a flowery de- 
scription, that the ‘‘Medulla Oblongata hung 
poised on outspread wings’’—and only. two 
readers ‘‘caught’’ the absurdity. 

My article in the SrupENT Writer of last 
month makes me appear to be trying some- 
thing of the sort and I give you my word, 
nothing of the sort was intended. —‘‘If 
he (Casey) had swatted a home run in that 
fatal ninth, with bases full, all Mudville 
would have been in densest ignorance con- 
cerning Mr. Casey’’—thus reads the StuDENT 
WriTER copy. What did I mean? D’you 
suppose anyone read it closely enough to won- 
der? -—I meant: ‘‘If he had swatted a 
home run—all Mudville would have been ec- 
static, but the world would have been in dens- 
est ignorance concerning Mr. Casey.’’ See if 
my copy bears me out in this, will you? If 
it doesn’t—I’ll buy! 

Best wishes for you and THe SruDEntT 
WRITER. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwin H. Hoover. 


WHAT IS. A SITUATION? 


Friend Editor: 

For the benefit of such of your readers as 
may not. be fully informed, can you tell us 
the difference between a dramatic situation, 
such as Photodramatist requires in its prize 
competition announced last month, and a com- 
plete story? Should we evolve a synopsis and 
involve the characters in some distressingly 
interesting situation, and leave them there as 
in the unfinished ‘‘ Wit-Sharpener’’? 

H. T. Macpona.p. 


Tt situation may be defined as a cross-sec- 


tion of a story at some point where devel- - 


opments are inevitable. The situation itself 
involves no action, no developments; but it holds 
them in crystallized form. 

For example, suppose that an escaping criminal 
should suddenly find himself confronted by a de- 
tective who knows that he is wanted. A situation 
would be precipitated. Developments of some kind 
are inevitable. Either the criminal will be cap- 
tured, or he will do something clever or daring in 
his effort to escape. The situation, however, would 
not include what he does; it would consist only in 
the facts of the case as they have become crys- 
tallized before the developments begin. 

The situation, in other words, is the relation in 
which characters or factors of a story stand 
toward each other at a crucial point. It corre- 
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Story Writing Taught 
SHORT STORIES CRITICISED AND SOLD 


Short story manuscripts are examined with- 


out charge. You 


may 
for a prompt reading and a frank report. 


Harry McGregor | 


6459 Hillegass 


OPINIONS OF WRITERS 
“I believe your criticism and advice are worth double the 


money, yes, and a lot more.”’ 


“Your criticism of ‘The Marsh’ is worth $500 to me.” 

“It gives me pleasure to send you a monthly check, for I am 
certainly obtaining my money’s worth.” 

“Your thorough, painstaking analysis is a revelation to me.” 

“I have sold to Metropolitan Magazine the story, ‘—— —,’ 
Here’s how!”’ 


which you criticised for me. 


| 


send your stories now 


Oakland, California | 


STRENGTHEN YOUR WORK 
AND INCREASE YOUR SALES 
By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 


attri.” Cents per Thousand Words 
irculars on Request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 


2225 W. Grace Street Richmond, Virginia 


MSS. CRITICISED, TYPED, MARKETED 
Criticism, 4000 words or less, $1.00. Typewriting with 
carbon copy (errors corrected), 50c a thousand words 
or part thereof. If editorial revision is wanted (with 


William Labberton, Literary Agent 
569 West 150th Street, New York City 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on the 
edi staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street 
and Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
manuscri are given Mr. Hardy’s personal at- 
tention. Send for full information. 


25 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


La ToucHE HANcOcK 
Authors’ Representative 
Twenty-five years’ experience. Markets and 
revises prose and verse. Send stamp for circu- 
lars references. 


5 Willoughby St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WESTERN STORIES 
Books, Articles and Songs 
Written, revised or criticised 
Joel Shomaker 
Ye Olde Editor 
4116 Aiken Ave., Seattle, Washington 


sponds to the position of chessmen on a board just 
before a move is made. A dramatic situation, nat- 
urally, is one that portends unusually striking de- 
velopments. 

Yes, it has been the SruDENT WRITER contest 
editor’s custom in evolving ‘‘ Wit-Sharpeners’’ to 
carry the synopsis up to the point of a dramatic 
situation. The preliminary synopsis, however, is 
not part of the situation. It is merely explanatory 
of the situation. W. E. 


JUST A FEW PATS ON THE BACK 


E haven’t been running a great many ‘‘Ex- 
W pressions from Readers’’ of late. This is 

not because we haven’t received them. 
The contrary is the case—complimentary com- 
ments from writers well known and writers aspir- 
ing to be known have been pouring in every month. 
So many good things have been awaiting publi- 
cation that there has been no room for ‘‘ blowing 
our own horn.’’ Perhaps we shall be pardoned, 
however, for publishing a few sample comments 
this month. 


Roy L. McCardell, widely known newspaper man, 
author, and winner of big literary prizes (see 
‘*Who’s Who in America’’ for further partic 
lars), writes from New York: 

‘“Yours is an excellent periodical, full of val- 
uable.information and help for the practical and 
established writer, as well as the beginner. In 
fact, I think it would be better to call your ex 
cellent publication by its subtitle—as its only 
title—The Author’s Trade Journal. Then all e- 
tablished authors would be more apt to accept it 
for what it is, and student writers would als0 
deem it as ‘speaking with authority’ even more 


than they do now.’’ 


H. N. Swanson of Centerville, Iowa, comments: 
‘*T’ve been watching you—it’s the best yet. I 
used to think that the best information came by 
thumbing the magazines, but I know that tips are 
often found to be exceedingly valuable—as they 
come from Tue Srupent Writer. I think I’m 


or without typing) submit manuscript for estimate of 

cost. Est. 1912. Send stamp for further particulars 

and references. 


For four years the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation has _ successfully 
discovered and trained new screen 
writers and sold the 


Student Writers’ Stories 


to be Filmed by this 
Producing Organization 


Royalty Basis 
of Payment for Stories 
Under the royalty plan 


stories of its student- 


put into effect by the 


members to leading pro- 
ducers. Its students are 
now successfully direct- 
ing stars, writing con- 
tinuity, heading produc- 
ing companies and fill- 
ing important staff posi- 
tions in the studios. In 
the last few years Pal- 
mer students have been 
carrying off scenario tinue. 
contest honors with 


for 


$1000 to be paid, 
on acceptance, for 
each story selected 
production, 
with accrued roy- 
alty earnings as 
long as profits of 
the picture con- 


Production Division of 
the Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation, the author 
of a story selected for 
production receives a 
minimum of $1000 upon 
acceptance. When the 
completed picture is re- 
leased for exhibition, 
accrued royalties will be 
paid as long as the prof- 


fits of the production 


gratifying consistency. 
In the greatest of all 
contests conducted last year by a 
great national daily, the first prize of 
$10,000 and eight other lesser prizes 
were won by Palmer students. The 
Palmer creative test questionnaire has 
become famous for its accuracy in de- 


termining whether or not aspiring 


writers have the natural ability for 
screen authorship. 


This Step 
Broadens Story Market 


The current step forward into the 
producing ranks does not in any sense 


alter our position relative to the stu- 


dios and those producers who in the 
past have availed themselves of the 
Sales Department of this institution. 
It does reinforce our contention that 
the salvation of the screen lies in the 
discovery and development of .new 
writing talent and clearly outlines to 
those producers who have ignored the 
value of good stories that the most 
practical means of encouraging the 
writing of better stories is to provide 


the scenarist with just compensation 
for his work. 


continue. 


This Test 


an Entrance Examination 

The Palmer Photoplay Corporation will 
carry on with renewed vigor its nation-wide 
search for creative imagination and dra- 
matic ability. It will continue to train prop- 
erly qualified persons in the screen tech- 
nique. Its Sales Department will continue 
to supply story material for those producers 
who have the vision to purchase screen 
stories on their merits. The coupon below 
will bring you the Palmer creative test ques- 


- tionnaire free of all cost or obligation. This 


questionnaire test has discovered in many 
the peculiar, natural talent for screen story 
writing, and has revealed to many more that 
to attempt to become professional scenarists 
would be futile. In each case a frank and 
honest report is rendered. If you pass the 
test you will receive further information 
about the Palmer Course and Service. If 
you do not, you will be courteously told so. 
The test is free of all cost and you are in- 
vited to mail the coupon below, today. 


Department of Education 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corp. 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 


Please send me, 
free of all cost or 
obligation, your 

with 
t ng 
that if I pass it I 
am to receive free, 
further information 
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Classified Announcements 
Rate, 80 cents a line, payab advance. words 

of fwe single insertions. 


A NEW AND DISTINCTIVE SERVICE BUREAU. For one 


ing, scientific. If 
Genealogies, Nat State, Town and family histories. 
Heraldry. Guaranteed uine autographs and signatures of 
notables. Buy our “Little Dollar Plot-germs” for fiction, 
adventure, detective or occult stories, two to five hundred 
words each, they are a Helpful, constructive 
criticism, revising and ing with as many copies 
as you wish. Legal advice. 
want. We market fiction of all kinds. Ask for rates, - 
M4 expert sg editors, readers, critics at your service. 
oosicx I. P. Burzav, Box 679, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, 5c 100 words, with carbon 
copy. Agnes O. Holm, 516 Pall Building, Denver, Colo. 


BOOK MSS. WANTED. AUTHORS: Submit your Book 
Mes., even if already seen by others. New writers wanted. 
Dorrance & Co., Publishers, 308-310 Walnut St., Phila., Pa, 


MANUSCRIPTS SATISFACTORILY TYPED and _ revised. 
Send for Rates. HawortH Typine Service, 1237 Real 
Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTHORS! Try us for good work! Typing, errors cor- 
rected, 60c per thousand words, poems 2c per line. The 
best is the cheapest. WnritTer’s Manuscript Service, Box 


587, Austin, Texas. 

TRY THIS! Send your Story-Idea—200 words. I sug- 

es plot, incidents, characters, title, market plete 
orking Synopsis. Enclose dollar with Story-Idea. Also 

stories criticised, revised. Five cents each 100 words. 

Gsorce Porter, 222 N. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 


EXPERIENCED AUTHOR will criticise your work. ‘Help- 
ful, constructive criticism’—Rev. Reed. 50 cents per 1000 
words. Send money order. Jzan Duranp, Highlands Sta- 
tion, Denver. ; 


SHORT STORIES, PHOTOPLAYS criticised. 50c thousand 
words. Send self-addressed stamped envelope with manu- 
script. Jack Bitus, Box 825, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


YOURS a Million Dollar Idea! Let Piorcrart, our 3 
cal plot encyclopedia, help you conceive it. 25c. aM 
Lune, 60 Kukui Lane, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


AUTHORS, ATTENTION. Five cash prizes of $25 awarded 
each month for best Mss. submitted to be revised and typed 
at 60 cents per 1000 words. All work guaranteed. Prompt 
service. EMER WHITTAKER, Box 34, Segreganset,, Mass. 


LET ME ILLUSTRATE your manuscript and help its sale! 
Drawings and designs for any type of article, story or poem. 
Lawrence Rossins, Harwich, Mass. 


THE WAY INTO PRINT—A dozen practical, hel ar- 
ticles by men who have found the way. Price 25 cents; 
and catalogue of 20 other valuable books for writers. 


James Knapp Reeve, publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 


DETAILED AND PERSONAL criticism and market sugges- 

tions by a writer of experience, 50 cents per thousand words. 

Fee ded promptly and without question if you are not 

satisfied. erence, First Natio Bank of this city. 

as Star Burgav or Oniticism, P. O. Box 39, Shiner, 
‘exas, 


EXPERT TYPING, 4c 100 words, with carbon =r 
Minor errors corrected. P. ng appearance will attract pu 

lishers’ attention to manuscript. Photoplays not accepted. 
Mrs. O. WaRKENTIEN, 1523 Oakwood Ave., Des Plaines, Ill. 


CORRECT TYPING—Manuscripts 40c per thousand words, 
2c a line, inclu one carbon copy. Anna M. 


poems 
AmBLER, Compton, Calif 


FULTON’S TYPING SERVICE—Neat, accurate typing. 
Prompt, reliable service. Prose, 5c per 100 words. Poetry, 
2c per line. Includes carbon copy. Remittances payable 
_within five days after author receives tten copies. 
Address manuscripts to D. H. Fuuton, Dorado, Kansas. 


A SORIPTS correct. 
Lowest ManuscripP 


SCENARIO WRITERS: Join a National Association 4, 
particulars, 


protect 
C. Scuuutz, Lansing, Illinois, 


geles, California. 


DO YOU LIKE TO THINK about yourself as writ: 
poems, stories, as excellent as the few 
JOY reading? Then let the L. W. 


with 
hints FREE. Write today. L. 
Western Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif 


ONE TOUCH OF HUMOR makes the whole world kin. 
dollar and manuscripts from zero to 7687 words. Get 
ling suggestions on “humoring” editors, 
Branford, Conn. 


MANUSCRIPTS properly typed, 4c per 100 words, Ap 
THOR’s TypiNe Bureau, 158 East Fair, Atlanta, Ga, 


MANUSCRIPTS NOT TYPEWRITTEN 
Submit to Lirgrary Service, Hoffman Blig, 


_Suite 1, Amherst, Ohio. 


Attractive Rubber Stamp 
With Your Name and Address. 
Inking Pad included free. For only 
Just the thing for writers to mark their out- 


going and return envelopes. 
and accuracy. 


Gives neatness 
Sent postpaid for $1. 
Aurora Rubber Stamp: Works, Aurora, Ill, 


THUMB-NAIL CRITICISMS} 


Many want advice on theit | 
manuscripts, but don't care to 
pay the rates demanded by | 
most professional critics for ex 
tended service. 


their kind—will meet their needs. 


I read your story, photoplay, 
article, poem—write an opinion |} 


list of probable | 


Brief—yes, but to the point. 
Some say my few-word flashes 
are more illuminating than pages, 


—25c a thousand | 
words; 10c a thousand above 10,000. 

I may give just the help you need. It will } 

cost you next to nothing to find out. 
RETURN-MAIL SERVICE 


Enclose self-addressed envelope, return jj 
postage fully prepaid. Send manuscript with 
coin, bill, or money order, to— 


TOM THUMB, JR. 


P. O. Box 2112. 


Rate, Each Ms. 


typed and revig; 
SUOCESS IN WRITING is all a matter of Intelligent pj. 
known subject. Back number igo books on By ection and Business Psychology. Why waste months 4 
subject, fiction, adventure, technical, industrial, engineer- years in fruitless endeavor and disheartening apprenticeship} 
Create your own For further particulars 9. 
dress Cuartes L. Mosier, 4520 Edgewood Place, Log Ap 
books, 
non-profit 
ive you valuable 
. R. R., 1009-A North 
lornia. 
Send 
TING, 
AT 
PIN- 
POINT 
PRICES 
| 
on its salability, outstandmg | 
faults, and good features, and 
give a good | 
markets. | 
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“THE FICTION BUSINESS IS GREAT! 


‘¢Got home dead tired last night, picked it up, and fin- 
ished it before I laid it down. 
‘‘Critics may say that most of it is old stuff—but it is 
old stuff in a new way, in Bedford-Jones’ own inimitable 


Is It Practical? 
Will It Help Me? 


style. ct Just glance over the table of 

‘¢ All in all, I must confess it the most inspirational text- contents® and remember that the 
book on fiction writing—or commercial writing as he calls 
it—I have ever read. The chapters on ‘Pitfalls’ and 


‘Prices Paid for Fiction’ alone are worth many times the 


= 


rice of the volume. 


them as soon as possible. , 
Yours, 
‘‘Buffalo, New York.’’ 


‘‘Tf there are any other books on the list of THE Srv- 
pENT WriTER Press of this standard, please let me have 


‘¢Prancis F. GREGORY. 


The above letter is merely typical of the kind we have 
been receiving almost daily from purchasers of 


The Fiction Business 


_ By H. Beprorp-Jones 
You'll find stories and novels by H. Bedford-Jones in 


half a dozen big magazines on the stands today. His fic- 
tional output is close to a million words a year. How he X. Literature. 
does it is frankly explained in his new book, THE FICTION . Prices Paid for Fiction. 
BUSINESS, of which The Student Writer has taken over Trade Names. 
the publication rights. . Costs and 
Art COovERS $1.00 PostPa 
- If you haven't this book on your shelves, ORDER IT NOW 
=) ATTRACTIVE COMBINATION OFFERS 
THE FICTION BUSINESS ($1.00) with a —with two years’ subscription ($3.00)......$3.50 
year’s to The Student subscription and copy of 
AS —with a nine months’ trial subscription 
($1. ($1.00 
ny THE STUDENT WRITER PRESS, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
by 
exe 
nail out of the ‘student writer’ class, but I’m with you f[ UNKNOWN AUTHORS should read The Hew Pen, 
P ° ‘ new and only magazin to the lish: 
until your white space runs dry. of wore and pu “Shot 
es, poems and p. were rejected 
play, Elias Lieberman, editor, poet, author, and widely other magazine editors, if they possess any merit at 
inion lnown authority on the short-story, writes: 
Yours is easily the best magazine in its class— Genk 
take it from a veteran ‘student.’ ’’ THE N Lame tape 
or EW PEN, 216 East 14th St., New York 
Prof. Lynn Clark, Department of English, Uni- 
ein. || versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, com- ADDRESSES AND ORATIONS 
ments: prepared for students, club, women. and others 
ages, “T have been a regular and much interested y a writer who was formerly one of the editors 
3 peg f the World To-D agazine; also 
ind subscriber for THe SruDENT WRITER since its very done. .: -Metimates 
‘writing here at tho Care of The Student. 
courses in short-sto wri Te a e are oO e Student riter, 
will University, along with ° jr cs i in the de- 1835 Champa Street, Denver Colorado. 
paure of English, and I have taken the liberty 
quote you, to recommend your, magazine, your 
aH courses, and your criticism, on many pa AUTHORS, WRITERS, COMPOSERS 
wi have had a rather large measure of success with i per ok 
my classes, and believe that this has been due in Including miner corrections and Carbon Copy 
pala to gos eo from core to Correct Form, Neatness and Accuracy Assured 
olo. HE STUDENT WRITER. You may any- Authors’ & Writers’ Service B 
one, f utnors ervice bureau 
THE SrupEeNT WRITER workshop | 1661 aWRENCE AVE. DETROIT, MICH, 


BLE OF CONTENTS 
ee I. “Oan I Write Stories?” 
Il. Going About It. 
III, The Amateur’s Chance. 
IV. What To Write. 
V. Doing the Work. 
VI. Plot. 
VII. The Deadly Sin. 
VIII. ‘Story Construction—1. 
1X. Story Construction—2. 
Rewriting 
XI. Your Manuscript. 
XII, The Fiction Market. 
XIII. Pitfalls. 
XIV. Honesty and Suggestion. 
XV. Something New About 
the Booklength. 
XVI. Hack Writing. 
XVII. Are Editors Human? 
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TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


I earnestly recommend to all FICTION 
WRITERS who desire to qualify themselves 
for work that will command the attention 
of discriminating editors the following books 
dealing with the THEORY and PRACTICE 
of Fiction Writing: 

The Technique of Fiction Writing— 

Dowst Price $1.75 
THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY— 

Lieberman Price 1.20 
THE WRITER’S BOOK......................Price 2.50 


THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS 
Price 1.50 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY— 
Quirk Price 


And every writer should have a MAN- 
USCRIPT RECORD .70 
Ask for catalogue for more detailed de- 

scription of above, and other helpful books 

for writers. 
An Important Book for Every Writer 


The New 1001 Places 


to Sell Manuscripts 
1922 Edition Price $2.50 


Compiled by James Knapp Reeve 
and Agnes M. Reeve 

For every writer who would keep informed 
regarding the market for manuscripts. 

Pertinent, exact information about mar- 
kets for short stories, articles, essays, photo- 
plays, post-card sentiments and mottoes, 
vaudeville sketches, plays, photographs, ideas, 
songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications named that use ° 

t requirements specifically shown. 

Special articles upon Verse writing, and Trade 

Press work. 


Sell of ‘Sande an thelr 


gans. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, PUBLISHER, 
Franklin, Ohio. 
*Founder of The Editor. 


The Literary Market 
(Continued from page 3) 


Industrial Engineer is the new title adopted fy 
the magazine known as Electrical Review ang Ih. 
dustrial Engineer, published by the McGraw-Hiy 
Co., Ine., Tenth Avenue and Thirty-sixth Stree, 
New York. 


The Beacon, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, uses gy. 
ticles of interest to children, 600 to 1000 words, 
and juvenile stories, 1200 to 2000 words. Storie 
must be of happy, wholesome child-life, for age 
of 6 to 14. Payment is at about $4 per thousanj 
words, the editors state. 


Motor Age, Mallers Building, Chicago, Clyiy 
Jennings, editor, sends the following communie: 
tion: ‘‘Motor Age is a technical dealers’ mag, 
zine and is not in the market for other materi 
than that which we definitely arrange for.’’ 


The Christian Standard, Ninth and Cutter 
Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, ‘‘is a religious new. 
paper of the activities of Disciples of Christ,” 
Willard Mohorter, editor, writes that he is not 
purchasing material except that written on assign 
ment, and that the Family Department of th 
magazine is supplied by a Boston syndicate, 


_The Biblio, Pompton Lakes, New Jersey, use 
bibliographies up to 2000 words in length, Pay. 
ment is on publication at the rate of $2 per page, 


(Continued on page 30) 


Send Me That anne Manuscript. 
No cure, no pay 
Success costs you five dollars 


Cc. R. DANNELLS 
923 East 7th Street North, Portland, Ore. 


The Editor Literary Bureau 
Criticism and Revision 
of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organization 
has been eo writers to perfect and make sal- 


able their wo It was begun by Mr. James 
Knapp Reeve, who for more than half this period 
had it under his exclusive direction. Mr. Reeve 
has now resumed this work and will give it his 
exclusive attention. 

The aim always will be to give constructive 
crilicism; to avoid the beaten tracks; to analyze 
each manuscript, and to find not only its weak 
points, but as well all that is of value. 

Schedule of Prices for reading, criticism and 


advice regarding revision and sale, will be sent 


on request, 
*James Knapp Reeve 


Franklin, Ohio 
*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
Correspondence invited. 


WANTED 
The writing fraternity to become acquainted 
with our unexcelled typing, revision, and 
critical service. MARKETS FREE 
LITERARY SERVICE BUREAU 
30 Deadrick Bidg., Knoxville, Tennessee 
“Highly pleased”—verdict of clients. 


Waxed Typewriter 
Ribbons, 60c 

Are you satisfied with the ribbon 

now usi: If not, try 

I, of the essential moisture 

AnD Waxed Ribbons will not dry out, 

wear 
Bend stamps, for full 


Carbon paper. This 
gulls — ill be sent with 
. money back if not p 
Address Jim Claitor 


The RIBBON WORKS, Inc. 
Galveston, Texas 


Dep 
Agricultural markets; Book Publishers; House Or- oy 
ile 
to 
4 
pe 
ve 
cit 
ength samp bbon Pher one 
f make typewriter; or, send $1 and we . 
the ribbon and an box of Waxed 
lone order. D 
| Re 
purchase. 
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The Number of New Writers Preparing to Enter 
the Professional Field Is Surprisingly Large 


~~ As Is Evidenced by the Growing Enrollment in the S. T. C. 


Do you realize what this 
information means to you? 


It means that your com- 
petition is going to be in- 
creased many fold; that in 
a few months dozens of 
new, thoroughly trained 
short-story writers will be 
sending their manuscripts 
to the same magazines 
which are receiving your 
sories. These authors 
will have completed a sys- 
tematic course of training 
in short-story technique 
and modern story methods 
and requirements. 


These students, your 
competitors, are soon go- 
ing to enter the profes- 
son of authorship 
equipped for success as 
have been but few new- 
comers, 


The pertinent question 
to you is: Where are you 
going to stand in this in- 
creased and efficient com- 
petition ? 

Soon the ill-prepared 

lance writer will have 
very little chance to win 
the fame and financial re- 
ward of authorship. To- 
day is the time of special- 
ization in all branches of 
g, and this is be- 


coming increasingly true 
of writing. Unless the au- 
thor is especially trained 
in short-story technique, 
he need expect little hope 
of winning success; for 
editors can buy exactly 


THE STUDENT 
WRITER’S 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING 
COURSE IN 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


EXTENSION OF SPECIAL 
ENROLLMENT OFFER 


Because of the gratifying 
number who took advantage 
of the _ special enrollment 
terms offered during August, 
we have decided to extend 
these through September. 
The tuition remains $40 in 
advance. Ordinarily, it is 
$45 by installments, payable 
$20 down and $5 monthly. 

During September, a pay- 
ment of $10 down will be ac- 
cepted, balance of $45 to be 
paid at the rate of $5 
monthly. 


what they want from au- 
thors who have been 
trained to write modern 
magazine stories. 


The Student Writer’s 
Simplifed Training 
Course in Short-Story 
Writing is preparing a 
large number of students 
upon whom editors can 
rely for the kinds of stor- 
ies they want. 


Why not join the ever- 
increasing number of §. T. 
C. students? 

The training course is 
backed by the enviable 


reputation for reliability 
which The Student Writer 


. has established in the six 


years of its existence. The 
editors of The Student 
Writer are the instructors 
and give their personal at- 
tention to each student. 
Members of the staff are 
experienced authors and 
critics. 

You can take immediate 
advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to learn successful 
short-story writing. We 
are offering to serious stu- 
dents and writers our new 
booklet, “Short-Story 
Technique by the New 
Method,” containing ac- 


tual pages taken from our 
instruction books. You 
may have one free by mail- 
ing to us the coupon below. 
Or if you prefer, read the 
special enrollment offer 
and send your first pay- 
ment. You will receive the 
first lesson group and as- 
signments at once. 


our 

by the New Method,’’ and full in- 

about your course of instruction 
writing. 


send me, without obligation on my 
free booklet, ‘‘Short-story Tech- 


(Indicate Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


ed for 
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words, 
ages 
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The Student Writer’s 


Market List 


for Literary Workers 


Published quarterly as an integral part of The Student Writer. 


ABBREVIATIONS EMPLOYED, 
Acc.—Pays on acceptance.; stories, serials, verse,| en’s interests predom-| Rev.—Reviews of 


Agr.—Agricultural. informative articles, es-| inating. affairs, art, books, poll 

Com.—Comment on public} says, personality|Juv.—Juvenile. tics, economics, ete, 
affairs, etc, sketches, etc. Misc.—Miscellany. Ser.—Serials. 

Ed.—Educational. Household Misc.—General| Nov.—Novelettes. $S.—Short-stories. 

Gen, Misc.—General mis-| miscellany with fash-|Pub.—Pays on publication.| Tr. Jour.—Trade Journal 
cellany, including short-| ions, cooking, and wom-| Rel.—Religious, Vs.—Verse. 


When the term “first-class rates” is used, it implies an average payment for literary material of two cents ¢ 
word or better; “good rates” implies an average of one cent a word or better; “highest rates” are credited to maga 
zines known to pay from five to ten cents a word or better, though they may on occasion pay less; “fair rates” an 
attributed to publications paying probably lower than one) cent a word, but averaging well with other publications in 
the same field. These designations are used for magazines concerning which information at our disposal is some 
what variable. The classification is as perfect as we can make it with our present information. The pub- 
lishers are always glad to have errors or additional data brought to their attention. 


LIST A 


LEADING GENERAL MARKETS. Standard, literary, household and Rates Per Wort 
a few class periodicals which are understood to pay rates of about 1 cent and Method of 


a@ word and upward, on acceptance. Payment 


Ace-High (SS., Nov., Ser.), 799 Broadway, New York. (1 cent up, Acc.) 
Action Stories (SS., Nov.), 41 Union Square, New York. (1 cent, Acc. & Pub.) 
Adventure (SS., Ser., Vs.), Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. (1 cent up, Ace) 
Ainslee’s Magazine (SS., Ser., Vs.), 79 7th Ave., New York. (1 cent up, Ace) 
American Magazine (Gen. Misc.), 381 4th Ave., New York. (First-class rates, Ace) 
Argosy All-Story Magazine (SS., Ser., Vs.), 280 Broadway, New York. (1 cent up, Ace) 
Asia (Oriental Misc.), 627 Lexington Ave., New York. (First-class rates, Acc) 
Atlantic Monthly (Gen. Misc.), 8 Arlington St., Boston. (First-class rates, Ace.) 
Beautiful Womanhood (Women’s Misc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. (2 cents, Pub) 

(1 cent up, Ace.) 


Black Mask, The (Fiction), 25 W. 45th St., New York. 


Blue Book (SS., Nov.), 36 S. State St., Chicago. _ (1 cent up, Ace.) 


Bookman (book Rev., Com., Misc.), 244 Madison Ave., New York. 

Breezy Stories (SS., Nov., Vs.), 377 4th Ave., New York. (Up to 1 cent) 
Brief Stories (SS., 1003-3000 wds.), 805 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. (% cent, Act) 
Broom, The (modernist SS., Vs., Crit.), 3 E. 9th St., New York. (1 cent up) 
Century Magazine (Gen. Misc.), 353 4th Ave., New York. (First-class rates, Act) 
Chicago Tribune Syndicate (fiction), 25 Park Place, New York. (1 cent up, Ace) 
Collier’s Weekly (Gen. Misc.), 416 W. 13th St., New York. (First-class rates, Acc) 
Cosmopolitan Magazine (Gen. Misc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. - (Highest rates, Act.) 
Country Gentleman (Agr., SS., Ser., Vs.), Curtis Pub. Co., Philadelphia. a (1 —_ = 

cen 


Country Life (Rev., description, etc.), Garden City, L. L, N. Y. 
Countryside Magazine (Agr., Misc.), 334 4th Ave., New York 


Dearborn Independent, The (Articles, Com., Editorials), Dearborn, Mich. (2 cents up, Act) 
Delineator (household Misc.), Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. (First-class rates, Act) 
Designer (household Misc.), 12 Vandam St., New York. (Good rates, Act.) 
Detective Stories Magazine .(SS., Ser.), 79 7th Ave., New York. (1 cent up, Ace) 


Detective Tales (SS., Nov., Ser.), 854 N. Clark St., Chicago. 

Dial, The (Rev.. Vs., SS., Art), 152 W. 18th St., New York. (Good rates, Acc) BY 
Double Dealer, The (Gen. Misc.), 204 Baronne St., New Orleans. (1 cent up, Ace.) J 
Elks Magazine, The (Fiction, Gen. Misc.), 50 BD. 42nd St., New York. (First-class rates, sett \ 
Everybody’s (Gen. Misc.), Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. (Good rates, Act. : 
Farm and Fireside (Agr. Misc.), 381 4th Ave., New York. (Good rates, a“ ¥ 
Farmer’s Wife (Agr., household Misc.), 61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn, bere up, po y 


Field and Stream (Outdoor), 25 W. 45th St., New York. ert 
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Good Housekeeping (household Misc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. 


s Bazar (women’s Misc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. 

s Monthly (Gen. Misc.), Franklin Square, New York. 
Hearst’s Magazine (Gen. Misc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. 
Holland’s Magazine (household Misc.), Dallas, Texas. 


[lustrated World, (Sci., Mech.), Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago. 


Ladies’ Home Journal (hcusehold Misc.), Philadelphia. 

Lite (Vs., SS., Skits, Jokes), 598 Madison Ave., New York. 
Live Stories (SS., Nov., skits, Vs.), 9 EB. 40th St., New York. 
Love Story Magazine (SS., Nov., Ser.), 79 7th Ave., New York. 


McCall’s Magazine (household Misc.), 236 W. 37th St., New York. 
McClure’s (Gen., Misc.), 80 Lafayette St., New York. 

MacLean’s Magazine, (Gen. Misc.), 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
Metropolitan Magazine (Fiction), 432 4th Ave., New York. 

Modern Priscilla (household Misc.), 85 Broad St., Boston. 

Munsey (SS., Nov., Ser., Vs.), 280 Broadway, New York. 


National Geographic Magazine, (travel), Washington, D. C. 

National Pictorial Monthly (SS. Misc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. 
New Country Life in America (Agr. and outdoor), Garden City, N. Y. 
New Magazine, The (Gen. Misc.), 80 Nelson St., Toronto, Canada. 


Open Road, The, (Gen. Misc., Masculine), 248 Boylston St., Boston, 17. 
Outlook (Com., Rev.), 381 4th Ave., New York. 


People’s Story Magazine (SS., Nov., Ser.), 79 7th Ave., New York. 


People’s Home Journal (household Misc.), 78 Lafayette St., New York. 


People’s Popular Monthly, (SS., Misc.), Des Moines, Ia. 

Personal Efficiency (success stories), 4046 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Photoplay Magazine (SS., photoplay Misc.), 25 W. 45th St., New York. 
Physical Culture, (health Misc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. 

Pictorial Review (household Misc.), 200 W. 39th St., New York. 

Popular Magazine (SS., Ser., editorials), 79 7th Ave., New York. 

Popular Mechanics (Sci., Mech.), 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Popular Radio (Radio Misc.), 16 Gramercy Park, New York. 

Popular Science Monthly (Sci., Mech.), 225 W. 39th St., New York. 

Printer’s Ink (advertising), 185 Madison Ave., New York. 


Radio Broadcast (Radio Misc.), Garden City, L. I, N. Y. 
Red Book Magazine (SS., Ser.), 36 S. State St., Chicago. 
Review of Reviews (Com., Rev.), 30 Irving Place, New York. 


Saturday Evening Post (Gen. Misc.), Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


Saucy Stories (SS.), 25 W. 45th St., New York. 

Scientific American (Sci, Mech.), Woolworth Bldg., New York. 
Screenland (photoplay Misc.), Markham Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 
Scribner’s Magazine (Gen. Misc.), 597 5th Ave., New York. 

Sea Stories (SS., Nov., Ser. of sea), 79 7th Ave., New York. 
Short Stories (SS., Nov.), Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


Smart Set, The (SS., Nov., Essays, Skits, Vs.), 25 W. 45th St., New York. 


Snappy Stories (SS., Nov., skits, Vs.), 9 BE. 40th St., New York. 
Success (inspirational), 1133 Broadway, New York. 

Sunset Magazine. (Gen. Misc.), San Francisco, Calif. 

System (Bus. Misc.), Cass, Huron and Erie Sts., Chicago. 


Telling Tales (SS., Nov., Vs., Skits), 80 E. 11th St., New York. 
Top Notch (SS., Ser., Vs. Misc.), 79 7th Ave., New York. 
Town Topics (SS., gossip, skits, Vs., society), 2 W. 45th St., New York, 


(Highest rates, Acc.) 


(First-class rates, Acc.) 
(First-class rates, Acc.) 
(Highest rates, Acc.) 
(Up to 1 cent, Acc.) 


(1 to 3 cents, Acc.) 


(Highest rates, Acc.) 
(First-class rates, Acc.) 
(1 cent up, Acc.) © 

(1 cent up, Acc.) 


(First-class rates, Acc.) 
(Good rates, Acc.) 

(1 cent up, Acc.) 
(First-class rates, Acc.) 
(Good rates, Acc.) 
(Good rates, Acc.) 


(First-class rates, Acc.) 
(2 cents, Acc.) 

(Good rates, Acc.) 

(1 cent up, Acc.) 


(About 1 cent, Acc.) 
(Good rates, Acc.) 


(1 cent up, Acc.) 
(Good rates, Acc.) 
(Good rates, Acc.) 

(1 cent, Acc.) 

(Good rates, Acc.) 
(Good rates, Acc.) 
(Highest rates, Acc.) 
(Good rates, Acc.) 
(Good rates, Acc.) 
(Fair rates, Acc.) 

(1 cent, Acc.) 

(2 to 10 cents, Acc.) 


(2 cents up, Acc.) 
(First-class rates, Acc.) 
(Good rates, Acc.) 


(Highest rates, Acc.) 
(1 cent up, Acc.) 

(1 cent, Acc.) 

(Up to 3 cents, Acc.) 
(First-class rates, Acc.) 
(1 cent up, Acc.) ’ 

(1 cent up, Acc.) 

(1 cent up, Acc.) 

(1 cent up, Acc.) 
(Good rates, Acc.) 
(Good rates, Acc.) 

(2 cents, Acc.) 


(1 cent up, Acc.) 
(1 cent up, Acc.) 
(1 cent up, Acc.) 


tory Magazine (SS., Ser., experiences), 119 W. 40th St., New York. (First-class rates, Acc.) 


Vanity Fair (gossip, skits, society), 19 W. 44th St., New York. 
Vogue (fashions, gossip), 19 W. 44th St., New York. 


Western Story Magazine (SS., Ser.), 79 7th Ave., New York. 


(Good rates, Acc.) 
(Good rates, Acc.) 


(1 cent up, Acc.) 


Woman’s Home Companion (household Misc.), 381 4th Ave., New York. (First-class rates, Acc.) 


Vousa's World (household Misc.), 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago. 
orld’s Work (Com., Rev.), Garden City, New York. , 


Young’s Magazine (SS., Nov., Vs.), 377 4th Ave., New York. 


(Good rates, Acc.) 


(Up to 1 cent, Acc.) 
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LIST B 


concerning their rates of payment and business methods. 


American Cookery, (household Misc.), 221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
American Magazine of Art, 1741 New York Ave., New York. 
American Poetry Magazine, (Vs.—adult and Juv.), Milwaukee, Wisc. 
American Woman, (household Misc.), Augusta, Maine. 

Argonaut, (book Rev., Com.), 207 Powell St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Arts and Decoration, 50 W. 47th St., New York. 


Beauty (beauty hints for women), 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn. 


Chicago Ledger, (SS., Ser.), 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Christian Science Monitor (feature Misc.), Boston. 

Club Fellow and Washington Mirror, (skits), 1 Madison Ave., New York. 
Comfort, (household Misc.), Augusta, Maine. 
Contemporary Verse, Logan P. O., Philadelphia. 


Daily News, The, (SS. under 1500 words, Vs.), Chicago. 


Everyday Engineering, (Mech.), 33 W. 42d St., New York. 
Everyday Life, (SS.), Hunter Bldg., Chicago. 


Fashionable Dress (SS., Household Misc.), 250 4th Ave., New York. 
Film Fun, (movie sketches), 225 5th Ave., New York. 

Folks & Facts (Gen. Misc.), 717 Madison Ave., New York. 

Forest and Stream, (outdoor sports), 9 E. 4th St., New York. 
Forum, The, (Com., Rev.), 354 4th Ave., New York. 

Fun Book, The (skits, Vs., jokes), 110 E. 23d St., N. Y. 


Gentlewoman, (household Misc.), 649 W. 43d St., New York. 
Golfer’s Magazine, (golf), 1355 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 
Grit, (Gen. Misc.), Williamsport, Pa. 


Half Century Magazine (negro Misc.), 5202 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Home Friend Magazine, (Misc.), 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mu. 
Household Guest, (Family Misc.), 141 W. Ohio St., Chicago. 


“I Confess” (personal experiences), Room 1515 Masonic Temple, N. Y. 


International Studio, (art), 786 6th Ave., New York. 
Independent, The (Com., Rev., Vs.), 140 Nassau St., N.°Y. 
International Press Bureau, (syndicate), 118 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Jack O’Lantern, The (“Different” Misc.), P.O. Box 668, New Haven, Conn. 
Judge (SS., Vs., Skits, Jokes), 627 W. 43d St., New York. 


Literary Digest, (Com.), 354 4th Ave., New York. 


Lyric West, The (Vs.), 1139 W. 27th St., Los Angeles. 


Management and the Worker (workers’ Misc.), P. O.. Box 223, Indianapolis. 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate, (SS., 1200 wds.), 373 4th Ave., New York. 
Measure, The (Vs.), 449 W. 22d St., New York. 

Midland, The (SS.), Iowa City, Ia. 

Midnight (Thrilling confessions, etc.), 119 W. 40th St., New York. 
Motion Picture Classic, (photoplay Misc.), 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn. 
Motion Picture Magazine, (photoplay Misc.), 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn. 
Mystery Magazine, (SS., Nov.), 168 W. 23rd St., New York. 


Nation, The (Com., Rev., Vs.), 20 Vesey St., New York. 
National Life (Canadian, Misc.), 112 Union Trust Bldg., Toronto. 
National Magazine, (Gen. Misc., Com.), Boston. 

National Sportsman, (outdoor sports), 75 Federal St., Boston. 
Nautilus, (new thought and occult Misc.), Holyoke, Mass. 
New Republic (Com., Rev.), 421 W. 21st St., New York. 
North American Review (Com., Rev.), 9 BE. 37th St., New York. 


SECONDARY AND INDEFINITE MARKETS. Composed of: (a) 
Periodicals that pay low rates or pay on publication. (b) Periodicals 
that pay for very little submitted material. (c) Periodicals of which The 
Student Writer has not yet been able to secure reliable information 


(Up to 1 cent, Ace) 


Fur News and Outdoor World, (Trapping and Hunting), 370 7th Ave., N. Y. 


International Interpreter, The (Rev., Articles, SS.), 268 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


Los Angeles Times Illustrated Weekly, (SS., Misc.), Los Angeles, Calif. 


(No payment) 
(Low rates) 
pays) 


(% cent, Ace) 
(Space rates, Pub) 
(Fair rates, Pub) 
(%-cent, Ace) 
(Pays only in prizes) 


(44 cent, Ace) 


(Low rates, Acc) 
(Fair rates, Pub) 


(% cent up, Pub,) 
(44-cent, Pub) 
(Good rates) 


(% cent, Pub,) 


(% cent, Pub.) 


(% cent’, Pub) 
(% to cents, 


(% cent up, Ace.) 


(1% cents, Pub.) 
_(Low rates, Act.) 


cent, Ace.) 
(Good rates, Pub.) 


(No general market) 
(About cent, Pub) 
($5 page, Act) 


(1 cent, Pub) 
($3 per M., Ace) 


(No payment) 
(Vs. $1.00 a stanza) 
(Low rates) 


(1% to 1 cont, 


Very low rates) 
(4% cent, Ace) 
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Dumb Animals, (animal welfare), 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. 
Qur World (Com., Rev., Articles), 9 E. 37th St., New York. 


(Low rates, Acc.) 


Outdoor Life, (outdoor sports), 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. (Rarely pays cash) 
Quter’s Recreation, ge sports), 9 S. bean St., Chicago. (Good ‘ised Pub.) 
g, (outdoor sports), 239 4th Ave., New York. . od rates) 
psenal Monthly, (Misc.), 257 Minna St., San Francisco. (Low rates, Pub.) 
Pearson’s Magazine (Com., SS.), 96 Fifth Ave., New York. (No payment) 
Poet and Philosopher (Vs., SS., philosophy), 32 Union Square E., N. Y. (1 to 10 cents, Pub.) 
yment) Poet Lore, St., Boston. pays 
Poetry (Vs.), e St., cago. page, 
bi. Poetry Journal, (Vs.), 67 Cornhill St., Boston. 
Radio Topics (Radio Misc.), Oak Park, II]. : (1 cent, Pub.) 
Saturday Blade, (news features), 500 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Science and Invention (popular Sci., jokes), 233 Fulton St., New York. (1 to 2 cents, Pub.) 
t, Act) B gocial Progress (SS., Ser., child training), 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago. (% cent up, Acc.) 
;, Pub) & sports Afield, (outdoor sports), 542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. (No payment) 
, Pub) & stars and Stripes, The (soldiers interests), Washington, D. C. (Space rates, Pub.) 
; ba Survey Graphic (Com., Rev.), 112 E. 19th St., New York. ($10 a page, Pub.) 
10 Story Book, (SS., skits), 5838 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. ($6 a story, Pub.) 
t, Acc) & Theatre Magazine, 8 W. 38th St., New York. 
Town and Country, (local Misc, gossip), 389 5th Ave., New York. 
Travel, 7 West 16th St., New York. (1 cent, Pub.) 
3, Acc) & True Confessions (Startling confessions), Robbinsdale, Minn. (Prize offers) 
, Pub) § Variety (theatrical), 1536 Broadway New York. 
- Acc) | Wheeler Syndicate, (Fiction), 373 4th Ave. E., New York. 
; Pub) | Woman Citizen, (suffrage), 171 Madison Ave., New York. 
Pub) | Woman’s Home Weekly, (suffrage), 601 2d Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
rates) | Woman’s Weekly, (household Misc), 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Up to 1 cent, Pub.) 
World Fiction (SS., Nov., Translations), 9 E. 37th St., New York. 
ey World’s Advance, (Com., Sci.), 32 Union Square, New York. 
dei Yale Review, (Com., Rev.), Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
Pub.) 
Pub) LIST C 
| Ace) TRADE AND CLASS PUBLICATIONS. Including magazines devoted 
wo = special or limited fields, business, professional, religious, theatrical, 
etc. 
Advertising and Selling, 5941 Grand Central Terminal, New York. (Pub.) 
, Pub) § American Hebrew (Jewish review), 31 E. 27th St., New York. (% cent for fiction) 
, Act) Nursing, (Med.), 45, 8. Union St., Rochester, N. Y. (4% cent, Pub.) 
erican nter, 344 W. 38th St., New York. 
- American School Board Journal (Ed.), 422 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. (Fair rates, Pub.) 
: Antiques (for collectors), 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston. (Up to 2 cents, Pub.) 
arket) § Aetial Age, (aviation), Madison Ave. and 4th St., New York. 
, Pub.) 
"hee, Bankers’ Monthly, Rand McNally & Co., Chicago. 
Baptist, The, (Rel. Misc.), 417 So. Dearborn St, Chicago. 
Pub) § Baseball, (sporting), 70 5th Ave., New York. 
, Act.) 86 Barclay St., New York. 
e ea. sc.), Elmhurst, IIl. (Varying rates, Acc. 
ment) § Biblical World, (Rel.), University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
Billboard, (theatrical), 25 Opera Pl., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
tans) § Bookseller, Newsdealer & Stationer, (Tr. Jour.), 156 5th Ave., New York. 
“a Business Crucible, (Bus. Misc.), 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 
Canadian Countryman (SS., Agr. Misc.), 178 Richmond St., W., Toronto. (% cent, Pub.) 
Pub) cag World, (Rel. and Misc.), 120 W. 6th St., New York. 
Gan (Ed., Fiction), 625 Locust St., St. Louis. ‘(Fair rates, Pub.) 
err stian Endeavor World (Rel., Misc.), 31 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. (%-cent, Acc.) 
Chris Guardian, (Rel.), 299 Queen St. W., Toronto, Canada. 
' tian Herald (Rel. and Gen. Misc.), 91-103 Bible House, New York. Up to 5 cents, Pub,) 


tian Standard, (Rel.), 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
man, (Rel. Misc.), 381 4th Ave., New York. 
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Drama, The (theatre), 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Dramatic Mirror, (theater), 133 W. 44th St., New York. 


Education, (Ed. Misc.), 120 Bolyston St., Boston. 

Efficiency and Personality, (Bus. Misc.), 177 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Epworth Era, (Rel. Misc.), Nashville, Tenn. 

Epworth Herald, (Rel. Misc.), 740 Rush St., Chicago. 

Etude, The, (music), 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Farm and Home, (Agr. Misc.), Springfield, Mass. 

Farm and Ranch, (Agr., Misc.), Dallas, Texas. 

Farm Journal (Agr. Misc.), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Farm, Stock and Home, (Agr.), 830 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Farmer, (Agr., Misc.), 57 B. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Farming Business, (Agr.), 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Forbes Magazine (Bus., Misc.), 120 5th Ave., New York. 

Ford Car Trade Journal, Montgomery Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Garden Magazine, (Agr., Misc.), Garden City, New York. 
Golden Now, (Rel., child training), Elgin, Ill. 
Good Hardware (Trade Misc.), Butterick Building, New York. 


Hotel Management (hotel Tr., Jour.), 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Industrial Arts (education), 422 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. 
Inland Printer, 682 Sherman St., Chicago. 


Journal of Outdoor Life, (anti-tuberculosis), 287 4th Ave., New York. 
Junior Instructor (Ed.), Dansville, N. Y. 


Motor Boating, (Mech.), 119 W. 4th St., New York. 

Motor Life, (Misc., Mech.), 243 W. 39th St., New York. 

Moving Picture World, (photoplay Misc.), 516 5th Ave., New York. 
Musical America, 501 5th Ave., New York. 
Musical Courier, 487 5th Ave., New York. 
Musical Leader, 618 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. 
Musician, 2720 Grand Central Terminal, New York. 


New Review, (Com., Rev.), 150 Nassau St., New York. 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans (Ed.), Dansville, N. Y. 


Ohio Farmer, (Agr., Misc.), 1011 Cleveland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Photodramatist (Screen writing), 6411 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood. 
Photo Era, (camera craft), 367 Boylston St., Boston. 

Picture Play Magazine, (photoplay Misc.), 79 7th Ave., New York. 
Popular Educator, (Ed.), 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 

Poster, The (advertising), 28 E. Jackson Blvid., Chicago. 
Presbyterian, The, (Rel. Misc.), 1217 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Primary Education, (Ed.), 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 

Printing Art, University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

Progressive Grocer (Trade Misc.), Butterick Building, New York. 
Progressive Teacher (Ed.), Morristown, Tenn. 


Rays from the Rose Cross, (Rel., occultism), Oceanside, Calif. 


School Arts Magazine, (Ed.), 25 Foster St., Worcester, Mass. 
Signs of the Times, (advertising), 30 Opera Pl., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Specialty Salesman (Bus., Misc., SS.), South Whitley, Ind. 


Successful Farming, (Agr., Misc.), Des Moines, Ia. 
Sunday School Times (Rel. Misc.), 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


System on the Farm (Agr. Misc.), 299 Madison Ave., New York. 
Talmud Magazine, The (Jewish—art, literature), 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Wallace’s Farmer (Agr. Misc., Juv. fiction), Des Moines, Iowa. 


Congregationalist & Christian World, (Rel. Misc.), 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
Continent, The, (Rel. Misc., Presbyterian), 509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Editor & Publisher, (newspaper Tr. Jour.), 1117 World Bldg., New York. ($2 a column, Pub) 


(Up to 1 cent, Pub) 


National Printer-Journalist (Trade Jour.), Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee. 


($2.50 a column, Pub) 


($2.50 a column, Pub) 


Sunday School World, The (Rel. work), 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, (medical), 38 W. 32d St., New York. 
(% to 1 cent, Ace) 


(Fair rates, Acc) 
(Royalties) 


(44-cent, 
(Fair rates, Pub) 


(1 cent, Ace.) 


(Good rates) 


(%-cent up, Ace) 
(1 cent up, Ace.) 


(1 cent up, Ace) 
(Fair rates, Pub,) 


(Fair rates, Pub.) 


(Good rates, Ace) 
(Little market) 


(% cent up, Pub.) 


(1 cent up, Ace) 
($2.50 page, Pub.) 


(Good rates) 


4 per M., Act.) 
cent, Act.) 
(Good rates, Ace) 


(Fair rates) 
(Low rates, Pub.) 
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LIST D 
JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 


American Boy, The (General Miscellany, older boys), Detroit, Mich. 


Boys and Girls, (medium ages), 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 

Beacon, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
Boy Life, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

and Girls, Nashville, Tenn. 
Boys’ Comrade, (14 to 18), 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boys’ Life (Boy Scouts—ages 15-16), 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Boys’ Magazine, (average ages), 5146 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 
Boy's Weekly, The (Boys’ Misc., 9 to 15), 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
Boy's World (medium ages), D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. 


Canadian Boy, (boys’ Misc.), Banque National Bldg., Ottawa, Ont. 
Child’s Gem, (very young), 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

Child Life (2 to 10), 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 

Classmate, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dew Drops, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. 


forward, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Girlhood Days, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Girls’ Circle, (13 to 17), 2710 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Girl's Companion, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, IIl. 
Girls Weekly, The (Girls’ Misc., 9 to 15), 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
Girl’s World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. : 


Haversack, The (boys, medium ages), 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
Home and School, 1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Home & School Visitor (Ed., SS., Juv. Misc.), Greenfield, Ind. 


John Martin’s Book (younger children), 128 W. 58th St., New York. 
Junior Joys, (9 to 12), 2109 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
. Junior World, (8 to 12), 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Kind Words (Young people), 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
King’s Treasuries, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 


little Folks; The Children’s Magazine, Salem, Mass. 
latheran Young Folks (SS., Ser., Misc.), 9th and Sansom Sts., Phila. 


Mayflower, The, The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 


Picture Story Paper (very young), 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Picture World (children under 12), 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Pure Words, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Queen’s Gardens, (girls’ 12 to 14), Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Something Doing, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Something To Do, 120 Boylston St., Boston. 

8t. Nicholas (children, all ages), 353 4th Ave., New York. 
Sunbeam, 1319 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Torchbearer, The (girls, medium ages), 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
United Brethren Pub., House, 6-24 So. State St., Elgin, Ill. 


Watchword (Rel. SS., Ser.), Otterbein Press, Dayton, Ohio. 
Wellspring ((boys and girls, medium ages), 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
What To Do (younger children), D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Iil. 


Young Churchman, (10 to 15), 1801 Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Young Folks, 1716 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Young People, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Young People’s Paper (family reading), 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
Young People’s Weekly, 1142 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 

Youth’s Companion (family, Misc.), 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Youth's Comrade (boys, medium ages), 2109 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Youth’s World (medium ages), 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


‘ 


(1 cent up, Acc.) 


(1 cent, Acc.) 
(Low rates, Pub.) 
(Fair rates, Acc.) 
($4 per M., Acc.) 


(% to % cent, Acc.) 


(% cent, Acc.) 
(Fair rates, Acc.) 


(% cent, Pub.) 
(% cent up, Acc.) 


_ (Fair rates, Acc.) 
(% to % cent, Acc.) 


(Low rates) 
($4 per M., Acc.) 


(Fair rates, Acc.) 
(Low rates, Acc.) 


($2 per M. up, Acc.) 


(1 cent, Acc. & Pub.) | 


($1.25 M, Acc.) 
(% cent, Acc.) 
($4 per M., Acc.) 


(Very low rates) 
($4 per M., Acc.) 


(% cent, Acc.) 
(1 to 3 cents, Acc.) 


(% cent, Acc.) 
($3 to $4 per M., Acc.) 


Pub,) 
Ace.) 
ates) 
Ace) 
Ace.) 
Pub.) 
arket) 
Pub) 
Pub.) | 
Pub.) 
Ace.) 
, Acc.) 
, Act.) 
Acc.) 
rates) 
Pub.) | 
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Our Files Contain 


dozens of orders from famous writers and 
teachers who have bought and have been 
helped in their work by Rollo W. 
Brown's recent book, 


THE WRITER'S ART | 


It has been enthusiasticall ny 
such authorities as O. W. Firkins, Ed- 
mund Lester Pearson, Brander Matthews, 
and Professor N. W. Barnes. The Free- 
man says of it: “The majority of these 
opinions and suggestions bear so directly 
upon the art and craft of letters that the 
information they offer should relieve all 
but fools of their folly.” The New 
Statesman, of London, remarks: “There 
is not an article in the book which the 
young author (or the old) might not read 
with the greatest profit and pleasure.” Be- 
cause it is so valuable, refreshing, and un- 
hackneyed, it has been adopted for prac- 
tical literary courses in more than sixty 
American colleges. Your check or money- 
order for $2.50 will bring to your work- 
desk this stimulating, suggestive aid to 
writers. 


Harvard University Press 
9 Randall Hall, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


My Work Is Guaranteed 


Prompt, efficient, and unexcelled service in the 
CRITICISM, REVISING and TYPING of 
short stories, photo-plays, poems, song lyrics or 
any other literary material. 

Write for full information, or submit manuscripts 
for estimate without obligation to you. 


ASK FOR MY UNIQUE PLAN By 
WHICH YOU MAY SECURE SERVICE 
FREE. 
W. E. PornbextTer, 
3638 Bellefontaine, Kansas City, Mo. 


1109 E. Fourth St. 


WRITERS: Your manuscripts revised 
and typed. All kinds of copy work 
done. Rates reasonable. Let us 


quote prices. 
The Writers’ Service Bureau 


Pueblo, Colo. 


1314 Main Street 


WRITERS! 


Let us type your work. 
Prices right. 


Raur TYPING SERVICE 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


By mail—DR. RICHARD BURTON, greatest teacher and 
most famous authority of them all will personally teach you 
in his correspondence course—‘‘Short Story Writing.” Big 
money in it. His students have made thousands of dollars. 
Costs nothing to investigate. Ask today particulars and 
special low rate. LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 18 
Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


AUTHORS! ATTENTION! 
TRIANGULAR PRIZE CONTEST 
Win a typewriter, writing desk, books, etc. You may 
win the lucky number. Oosts nothing to try—Neat, ac- 
curate and prompt typing; revising of Mss. done, mel- 
odies arranged. Ask for particulars. 
THE COLUMBIAN TRIANGLE 


Frankenmuth, Mich. 


LOOKY HERE! 


If you are looking for someone to write that song 
poem to your title or idea, look no farther. Try me 
and be convinced that all song hits haven’t been writ- 
ten yet. Satisfactory service at reasonable rates 
anteed or keep your fee. I mean _ business. it 
titles or write 

GERALD B. HIBBARD, 
2408 W. Kiowa Ave., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


EXPERT TYPING AND REVISING 
FOR AUTHORS 


Short circus ad- 
men. 


our work must be properly typed and revised to be 
acceptable to the editor. Plain typing, 50e thousand words; 
ing and revising, 75c thousand words. Poems, 2c line. 
10,000 words, 40c and 60c thousand words. One car- 
Prompt and accurate service. 
DeLuxe Typing Service, Box 540-C, Chicago, Illinois 


A New Student 
Writer Service 


In response to many requests by those em: 
ploying The Student Writer criticism service 
and by others, The Student Writer has es- 
tablished a reliable 


MANUSCRIPT SELLING AGENCY 


Each manuscript submitted to the agency 
must be accompanied by a reading fee of 
$1.00 for the first 5000 words, 20 cents for 
each thousand words additional. 


This service does not claim to have any 
mysterious influence with editors nor to 
guarantee the sale of a Ms. It does have @ 
closer knowledge of the immediate market 
needs than most writers. It guarantees only 
to devote honest and intelligent effort to sell- 
ing manuscripts accepted for that purpose, 
as promptly as possible to the best markets 
available. 


' The reading fee entitles the writer to a brief 


opinion on his manuscript if it is not accept- 
ed for marketing. This service will attempt 
to market only short-stories, novels and ar- 
ticles which are considered likely to sell. For 
selling a Ms. 15 per cent of the amount 

by the magazine is charged; minimum com- 
mission, $3.00. — 


Address: AGENCY DEPARTMENT, The 
Student Writer, 18385 Champa Street, Denver, 
Colo. 


] 


For Each Prose Manuscript of 
2,000 words or less. 50 
2,500 words or less.... 86 
3,000 words or less.... 
4,000 words or less... 
5,000 words or less. 


3.00 
7,500 words or 
10,000 words or lessS.............. 

Longer manuscripts, “each 10,000 words.. 300 


Deposits may be made to be applied at the 
present low rates at any time in the future. 

For deposits of $25.00 or more a 10 per cent 
discount will be allowed. Example: The 
criticism of a 5000-word manuscript costs 
$3.00. If the manuscript is submitted under 
a $25.00 deposit, 10 per cent will be deducted 
from the $3.00 rate, making the cost $2.70. 


VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION 
20 lines or less esses typing)........$1 


and “Briary Bush,’’ two very parties 

} novels, only after he had been psycho- 

analyzed. You should be able to work with 

}} added energy and ability after being 

“psyched. ” 

i] Write for FREE copy of ao WRITER’S 

} PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL TEST 

Miss M. W. wrote: “Many sincere thanks 

| for your very good analysis. What you say 
is very true. It is my own self and my fears 


i/ which have prevented my advancement in 
| Writing. But now I shall be able to write.” 


RALPH E. LOCKE, PSYCHOLOGIST 
P. O. Box 1115, Denver, Colorado 


> 
THE Wrirter’s MoNTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: 
Writer’s Monthly —° awfully good to me. 
years I have been te beginning authors 
such a It puts them I touch with pub- 

id otherwise n 


“The 
For 


Bations ot think of. So 
writers live away from New York, and since 


$3.00 a year 
Write for special offers - 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


— FAMILIAR WITH THESE EXCEPTIONAL 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICES: 


The Editors of The Student Writer 
Offer Their Experienced Assistance 
To Writers Seeking Frank Advice 


Rates for Criticism—Including Marketing Advice 


All re payable in advance. 


The Student Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado 


OUR LITERARY REVISION consists of the 
eareful correction and polishing of a manu- 
script with special reference to the better- 
ing of the style. A brief criticism and list 
of probable markets included. Rate: 


With typing, per thousand words........$2.00 
Without typing, per thousand words.... 1.50 


LETTER-PERFECT MANUSCRIPT TYP- 
ING is a feature of The Student Writer serv- 
ice. Includes careful editing and critical 
opinion, with market suggestions. Rate for 
prose: 


Per thousand words (with carbon copy) .$1.00 


VERSE TYPING 


Each poem, up to 25 lines...........++. 25 
Additional lines . 


Inclose return postage. 


ATTENTION! AUTHORS! 


HAVE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS CORRECTLY 
TYPED BY COMPETENT TYPISTS 
Rates: 40c per 1000 words. 

Bond paper, carbon copy, highest grade work. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write for sample. 


Standard Manuscript Typing Bureau 


1545 Fillmore St. Denver, Colo. 


The Literary Market 
(Continued from Page 22.) 


Live Stories, 9 E. Fortieth Street, New York, 
will be published semi-monthly beginning with 
October, thus offering an increased market for con- 
tributions within its scope. 


Photodramatist announces a change of address 
from 621 I. W. Hellman Building, Los Angeles, to 
6411 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, California. 


The Boy’s World, Elgin, Il., solicits what the 
editors term ‘‘occupation and construction’’ arti- 
cles; but these must deal with hobbies, sports, 
stunts, etc., rather than with serious subjects. 
They must be simply written, and not padded. 
Payment comes the month after acceptance—in- 
variably $4.00 a thousand words. 


The Arkansas Writer, Little Rock, Ark., has been 
discontinued. 


Sports Afield, 542 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
according to a correspondent, does not pay cash 
for contributions. 
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THE STUDENT WRITER 


| THE 
HAMMOND 

Folding Portable 

TYPEWRITER 


The Great Interchangeable 
T ypewriting Machine 


FULL CAPACITY 
FULL SIZE KEYBOARD 


Is the only Writing Machine in the 
world which permits carrying two 
different type sets on the same ma- 
chine. Roman type for text, Jtalics 
for emphasis and quotations. 

ag 365 type-sets available to select 
rom. 


Ready to Carry. 8% Ibs. 
IF YOU WERE AN EDITOR 


Wouldn’t you prefer type that talked, 
rather than the old routine “Pica” 
(Roman) with all of its sameness? 


Use “Multiplex” type variety and add 
strength to your Mss. 


Automatically uniform type impression. 
No cultivated touch required. 

Universal keyboard. 

Unlimited width of paper accommodated. 


No other typewriter can do this: 
Types for all purposes 
and for all Languages 
Spacing to sult size of type 
Perfect alignment 
Gutomatic Sype Impression 
All on one MULTIPLEX 

Done on ONE HAMMOND 


Hammond Typewriter Corp. 
653 East 69 St., New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Write for Special Terms to Authors 


Personal Instruction} 


Tuomas H. Uzze tt, for- 
merly Fiction Editor of 
COoLLIER’s WEEKLY, and associ- 
ate and manager of Professor 
Walter B. Pitkin, announces that 
he is giving professional training 
in short story writing by per- 
sonal correspondence to those © 
who cannot come to New York 
to study with him or Professor 
Pitkin. This announcement is in- ~ 
tended only for those who are 
willing to face the truth, and to © 
pay for personal instruction. In- 
quiries will be gladly answered. 
Address: 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
573 West 192d St., New York 


- writers—Articles on various phases of thé 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


A prominent man wrote recently: “I don't know 
how such a splendid journal has heretofore 
escaped me.” He Das speaking of 


The Writer’s Digest 


Have you been missing this helpful magazine for (a 
those who wield the pen? If so, this is you (am 


opportunity. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST stands out promil- 
nently as a leader in its field. Each issue 
is filled with just that information which the 
writer and everyone interested in writing 
wants. Bi phical sketches of prominent 


profession—Pertinent discussions by authori 
tative writers—A carefully compiled literary 
Market—Book Review—and many other ia- 
teresting features appear in the table of 
contents. . 


If you write or want to write, you will ap 
preciate every issue of this magazine. Won't 
you let us prove our claims? 
Send today for a FREE sample copy. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST! 


707 Butler Bidg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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